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| — Actual and Potential Violence’ 


In the history of social aggregates we recognize 
the use of material force and violence in an overt 
form whenever we observe conflicts and clashes 
among individuals and among groups which re- 
sult, through many different forms, in the material 
injury and destruction of physical individuals. 

Whenever this aspect comes to the surface in 
the course of social history, it is received by the 
most varied reactions of abomination or of exalta- 
tion, which in turn furnish the most banal founda- 


tions of the various successive mystical doctrines 


! This text was originally published in Italian in Prome- 
teo (tr. Prometheus), a magazine of the Internationalist 
Communist Party which ran from 1946-52. The work 
was published as five chapters in various issues from 
1946-48, but now often appears online in its entirety. 


that fill and encumber the thought of the collec- 
tivities. 

Even the most opposing conceptions are in 
agreement that violence among humans is not 
only an essential element of social energetics but 
also an integral factor, if not always a decisive one, 
of all the transformations of historical forms. 

In order to avoid falling into rhetoric and met- 
aphysics—such as those numerous confessions and 
philosophies which oscillate between either the 
apriorisms of the worship of force, of the “super- 
man” or of the superior people, or else the aprior- 
isms of resignation, non-resistance and pacifism— 
it is necessary to go back to the basis of that mate- 
rial relationship, physical violence. It is necessary 
to recognize its fundamental role in all forms of 
social organization even when it acts only in its 
latent state, that is through pressure, threat and 


armed preparation which produce the most wide- 


spread historical effects even before there has 
been bloodshed, after it, or without it. 

The beginning of the modern age, which is so- 
cially characterized by the gigantic development 
of productive techniques and the capitalist econ- 
omy, was accompanied by a fundamental con- 
quest of scientific knowledge of the physical uni- 
verse that is bound to the names of Galileo and 
Newton. 

It became clear that two fields of phenomena 
which Aristotelian and scholastic physics had held 
as absolutely separate and even metaphysically 
opposite—the field of terrestrial mechanics and 
the field of celestial mechanics—were in reality 
one and the same and had to be investigated and 
represented with the same theoretical scheme. 

In other words it was understood for the first 
time that the force which a body exerts on the 
eround on which it rests, or on our hand which 
supports it, not only is the same force which puts 
the body in motion when it is left free to fall but it 
is also the same force which governs the move- 
ments of the planets in space, their revolutions in 
apparently immutable orbits, and their possible 
collisions with each other. 

It was not a question of a merely qualitative 
and philosophical identity but of a scientific and 
practical one, since the same kind of measurement 
could establish the dimensions of the fly-wheel of 
a machine and determine, for instance, the weight 
and the velocity of the moon. 

The great conquests of knowledge—as could be 
shown by a study of gnoseology conducted with 
the Marxist method—do not consist in establish- 
ing new eternal and irrevocable truths by means 
of revealing discoveries, since the road always re- 
mains open to further developments and to richer 
scientific and mathematical representations of the 


phenomena of a given field. Instead, they consist 


essentially in definitively breaking down the prem- 
ises Of ancient errors, including the blinding force 
of tradition which prevented our knowledge from 
reaching a representation of the real relationships 
of things. 

In fact, even in the field of mechanics, science 
has made and will make discoveries which go be- 
yond the limits of Galileo’s and Newton’s laws and 
formulas. But the historical fact remains that they 
demolished the obstacle of the Aristotelian con- 
ception according to which an ideal sphere, con- 
centric to the earth, separated two incompatible 
worlds—the earthly world of ours, that of corrup- 
tion and wretched mortal life, and the celestial 
world of incorruptibility and of the icy, splendid 
immutability. This conception was profitably uti- 
lized by the ethical and mystical constructions of 
Christianity and was perfectly adaptable as a social 
parallel of the relationships in a human world 
based on the privileges of aristocracies. 

The identification of the field of mechanical 
facts revealed by our immediate experience with 
the field of cosmic facts allowed for it to be simul- 
taneously established that the energy a body pos- 
sesses is identical in substance whether its move- 
ment with respect to us and its immediate sur- 
roundings is empirically evident or whether this 
body itself is apparently at rest. 

The two concepts of potential energy (energy 
with respect to position or positional energy) and 
of kinetic energy (the energy of motion) when 
applied to material bodies will be and have al- 
ready been subjected to more and more complex 
interpretations. These interpretations will lead to 
the point where the quantities of matter and en- 
ergy which appeared invariable in the formula- 
tions of the classical physics texts (and which are 
still adequate to calculate and construct structures 


on the human scale that utilize non-atomic forms 


of energy) will prove to be transmutable through 
an incessant exchange whose radius of action ex- 
tends to the entire cosmos. 

However, it still remains that the recognition 
of the identity in their action between the poten- 
tial reserves and the kinetic manifestations of en- 
ergy was a historically decisive step in the for- 
mation of scientific knowledge. 

This scientific concept has become familiar to 
everyone living in the modern world. Water con- 
tained in an elevated tank is still and appears mo- 
tionless and lifeless. Let us open the valves of the 
pipeline with a turbine situated below and the 
turbine will be set in motion yielding us motive 
power. The amount of available power was al- 
ready known before we opened the valve since it 
depends on the mass of the water and on its 
height: that is to say it is positional energy. 

When the water flows and moves, the same 
energy manifests itself as motion, i.e., as kinetic 
energy. 

By the same token, any child of today knows 
that if we do not touch the two still, cold wires of 
an electric circuit, no exchange will take place be- 
tween them; but if we introduce a conductor, 
sparks, heat and light are emitted with violent ef- 
fects on muscles and nerves if the conductor is our 
body. 

The two harmless wires had a certain potential, 
but woe to whomever transforms this energy into 
a kinetic state. Today all this is known even by the 
illiterate but it would have greatly baffled the sev- 
en sages of ancient Greece and the doctors of the 
church. 

Let us now pass from the field of mechanics to 
that of organic life. Among the much more com- 
plex manifestations and transformations of bio- 
physics and biochemistry which govern the birth, 


nourishment, growth, motion, and reproduction 


of animals, we find the use of muscular power in 
the struggle against the physical environment as 
well as against other living beings of the same or 
of different species. 

In these material contacts and in these brutal 
clashes the parts and the tissues of the animals are 
hurt and lacerated and in the cases of the most 
serious injuries, the animal dies. 

The intervention of the factor of violence is 
commonly recognized only when an injury to an 
organism results from the use of muscular power 
by one animal against another. We do not see vio- 
lence, in common language, when a landslide or a 
hurricane kills animals but only when the classic 
wolf devours the lamb or comes to blows with an- 
other wolf which claims a share of it. 

Gradually the common interpretation of these 
facts slips down into the deceitful field of ethical 
and mystical constructions. One hates the wolf but 
one weeps for the lamb. Later on man will legiti- 
mize without question the killing of the same 
lamb for his meal but will scream with horror 
against cannibals; murderers will be condemned 
but warriors will be exalted. All these cases of the 
cutting and tearing of living flesh can be found in 
an infinite gamut of tones which furnish the pro- 
lific soil for endless literary variations. Among 
them we also could include—to give an ethical 
problem to those who would judge our actions— 
the incision of the surgical knife on the cancerous 
tumor. 

The early human representations, with the in- 
adequacy which characterized them, investigated 
the phenomena of mechanical nature and, due to 
an infantile anthropomorphism, applied moral 
criteria to these phenomena. 

Earth returned to the earth, water returned to 
the sea, and air and fire rose because each element 


sought its own element, its natural position, and 


shunned its opposites, since love and hatred were 
the moving forces of things. 

If water or mercury did not drop down in the 
overturned vessel it was because nature abhorred 
a vacuum. After Torricelli had carried out a baro- 
metric vacuum, it became possible to measure the 
weight of the air, which is also a heavy body and 
tends downwards with such violence that it would 
crush us to the ground if we were not surrounded 
and penetrated all over by it. Air therefore does 
love its opposites after all and should be con- 
demned for an adulterous violation of its duties. 

In every field, to one extent or another, volun- 
tarism and ethicism lead man to believe in the 
same stupidities. 

Going back to the violent struggle of the ani- 
mal against adversities or to the struggle for the 
satisfaction of his needs through the use of his 
muscular strength (and leaving aside the bour- 
geois Darwinian discourse on the struggle for sur- 
vival, natural selection and similar refrains) we 
shall point out that here too the same motives and 
effects of the use of force can present themselves 
as potential or virtual on one side, and as kinetic or 
actual on the other. 

The animal who has experienced the dangers 
of fire, ice and flood will learn that instead of con- 
fronting them it is best to flee as soon as he per- 
ceives the danger signs. In the same way violence 
between two living beings can exercise its effects 
in many cases without being physically manifest- 
ed. 

The wild dog will never contend with the lion 
for the killed roe-buck since he knows that he 
would follow the same destiny as the victim. Many 
times the prey succumbs from terror before being 
actually seized by the carnivore; sometimes a 
glance is enough to immobilize it and deprive it 


not only of the possibility of struggle but also of 
flight itself. 

In all these cases the supremacy of force has a 
potential effect without need of being materially 
carried out. 

If our ethical judge should pass sentence on the 
matter, we doubt that he would acquit the carni- 
vore on the sole ground that his prey had freely 
chosen to be devoured. 

In the primitive human aggregates the network 
of the relationships among individuals grows and 
extends itself progressively. The greater variety of 
needs and of the means to satisfy them, in addi- 
tion to the possibility of communication between 
one being and another due to the differentiations 
of language, all give rise to a sphere of relation- 
ships and influences which in the animal world 
were only roughly outlined. 

Even before it is possible to speak of a true 
production of objects of use that can be employed 
for the satisfaction of the needs and necessities of 
human life, a division of functions and of apti- 
tudes to carry them out is established among the 
members of the first groups, who devote them- 
selves to the tasks of harvesting wild vegetables, of 
hunting, of fishing and of the first rudimentary 
activity in the construction and conservation of 
shelters and in the preparation of food. 

An organized society begins to form itself and 
with it arises the principle of order and authority. 
The individuals who have a superior physical 
strength and nervous energy no longer resort only 
to muscular strength to impose fixed limits on 
others in the use of their time and their labor and 
in the enjoyment of the useful goods that have 
been acquired. Rules begin to be established to 
which the community adapts itself. Respect of 
these rules is imposed without the needs of using 


physical coercion every time; it suffices to threat- 


en the would-be transgressor with fierce punish- 
ment and in extreme cases with death. 

The individual who, driven by his primitive an- 
imality, might want to elude such impositions 
must either engage in a hand-to-hand combat with 
the leader (and probably also with the other 
members of the collectivity who would be ordered 
to back their leader in exercising the punishment) 
or else the individual must flee from the collectivi- 
ty. But in this last case he would be compelled to 
satisfy his material needs less abundantly and with 
more risks since he would be deprived of the ad- 
vantages of organized collective activity, however 
primitive it might be. 

The human animal begins to trace his evolu- 
tionary cycle, a cycle which certainly is neither 
uniform and continuous nor without crises and 
reversals but which, in a general sense, is unre- 
strainable. From his original condition of unlim- 
ited personal freedom, of total autonomy of the 
single individual, he becomes more and more sub- 
jected to an increasingly dense network of bonds 
which takes the features and the names of order, 
authority, and law. 

The general trend of this evolution is the less- 
ening of the frequency of cases in which violence 
among men is consumed in its kinetic form, i.e. 
with struggle, corporal punishment, and execu- 
tion. But, at the same time, the cases in which au- 
thoritarian orders are executed without resistance 
become doubly more frequent, since those whom 
the orders are addressed to know by experience 
that it would not pay to elude these dictates. 

A simplistic schematization and idealization of 
such a process leads to an abstract conception of 
society which sees only two entities, the individual 
and the collectivity, and arbitrarily assumes that 
all the relationships of each individual to the or- 


ganized collectivity are equivalent (such as in the 


illusory perspective of the “Social Contract”). This 
theory postulates the ongoing march of the hu- 
man collectivity as being conducted either by an 
obliging god who leads the drama towards a happy 
ending or else by a redeeming inspiration, more 
mysterious still, which is placed who knows how in 
each person’s mind and is immanent to his way of 
thinking, feeling, and behaving. It is presented as a 
march which leads to a idyllic equilibrium in 
which an egalitarian order allows everybody to 
enjoy the benefits of the common work, while the 
decisions of each individual are free and freely 
willed. 

Dialectical materialism on the contrary, scien- 
tifically sets into relief the importance of the fac- 
tor of force and its influence not only when it is 
overtly manifested, such as in wars among peoples 
and classes, but also when it is applied in a poten- 
tial state by means of the functioning of the ma- 
chinery of authority, of law, of constituted order 
and of armed power. It explains that the origin 
and the extension of the use of force springs from 
the relationships in which individuals are placed 
as a result of the striving and the possibility to sat- 
isfy their needs. 

If we analyze the ways and means by which 
human aggregates since prehistory have procured 
their means of subsistence, as well as the first ru- 
dimentary devices, arms and tools that extend the 
reach of the limb of animal man to act over exter- 
nal bodies, we will be led to the discovery of an 
extremely rich variety of relationships and inter- 
mediate positions between the individual and the 
totality of the collectivity which are the basis of a 
division of this collectivity into many diverse 
eroups, according to attributions, functions and 
satisfactions. This investigation furnishes us the 
key to the problem of force. 


The essential element of that which is com- 
monly called civilization is this: the stronger indi- 
vidual consumes more than the weaker one (and 
up until this point we remain within the field of 
the relationships of animal life and, if we want, we 
can also add here that so-called “nature”, which 
bourgeois theories conceive of as a clever supervi- 
sor, provided for the fact that more muscles means 
more stomach and more food); but the stronger 
also arranges things in such a way that the major 
share of the workload falls on the weaker one. If 
the weaker refuses to grant the richest meal and 
the easiest job (or no job at all) to the stronger, 
then muscular superiority subdues him and inflicts 
on him the third humiliation of being struck. 

The distinctive element of civilization, as we 
said, is that this simple relationship explained 
above is materialized innumerable times in all the 
acts of social life with no need to use coercive 
force in its actual, kinetic form. 

The division of men into groups which are so 
dissimilar in their material situation of life has its 
basis initially in a distribution of tasks. It is this 
which, in a great complexity of manifestations, 
assures the privileged individual, family, group, or 
class a recognition of its position. This recognition, 
which has its origins in a real consideration of the 
initial utility of the privileged elements, leads to 
the formation of an attitude of submission among 
the victimized elements and groups. This attitude 
is handed down in time and becomes part of tradi- 
tion since social forms have an inertia which is 
analogous to that of the physical world; due to this 
inertia these social forms tend to trace the same 
orbits and to perpetuate the same relationships if 
superior causes do not introduce a disruption. 

Let us continue our analysis, which even the 
reader who is unfamiliar with the Marxist method 


will understand to be a schematic explanation for 


the sake of brevity. When for the first time the 
minus habens (the have-not) not only does not 
constrain his exploiter to use force in order to 
compel him to execute the orders, but also learns 
to repeat that rebellion is a great disgrace since it 
jeopardizes the rules and order on which every- 
body’s salvation depends—at this point, hats off 
please, the Law is born. 

The first kings were clever hunters, valiant 
watriors who risked their life and shed their blood 
for the defense of the tribe; the first wizards were 
intelligent investigators of the secrets of nature 
useful for curing illnesses and for the well-being of 
the tribe; the first masters of slaves or of wage- 
laborers were capable organizers of the productive 
efforts for the best yield in the cultivation of the 
land or in the use of the first technologies. The 
initial recognition of the useful function they ful- 
filled led them to build the apparatus of authority 
and power. This apparatus permitted those who 
were at the top of the new and more profitable 
forms of social life to appropriate, for their own 
enjoyment, a large portion of the increased pro- 
duction that had been realized. 

Man first submitted the animals of other spe- 
cies to such a relationship. The wild ox was subju- 
gated to the yoke for the first time only after a 
harsh struggle and with the sacrifice of the boldest 
tamers. Later, actual violence was no longer nec- 
essary in order to make the animal lower his head. 
The powerful effort of the ox multiplied the quan- 
tity of grain at the master’s disposal and the ox, for 
its nourishment and for the preservation of its 
muscular efficiency, received a fraction of the 
crops. 

The evolved homo sapiens did not wait long to 
apply this same relationship to his fellow-man 
with the rise of slavery. The adversary, defeated in 


a personal or in a collective conflict, the prisoner 


of war, crushed and hurt, is forced with further 
violence to work with the same economic con- 
tracts as the ox. At the beginning he may have 
revolted, rarely being able to overwhelm the op- 
pressor and escape his grip; in the long run the 
normal situation is that the slave, even if superior 
to his master in muscular strength just as is the ox, 
suffers under his yoke and functions like the ani- 
mal—only providing a much wider range of ser- 
vices than the beast. 

Centuries pass and this system builds its own 
ideology, it is theorized; the priest justifies it in the 
name of the gods and the judge with his penalties 
prohibits it from being violated. There is a differ- 
ence, and a superiority of the man of the op- 
pressed class over the ox: no one could ever teach 
the ox to recite in a most spontaneous way, a doc- 
trine according to which the drag of the plough is 
an immense advantage for him, a healthy and civi- 
lized joy, a fulfilment of God’s will and an accom- 
plishment of the sanctity of the law, nor will it 
ever happen that the ox officially acknowledges all 
this by casting votes in a ballot box. 

Our long discourse on such an elementary sub- 
ject aims at this result: to credit the fundamental 
factor of force with the sum-total of effects which 
are derived from it, not only when force is em- 
ployed in its actual state, with violence against the 
physical person, but also and above all when it 
acts in its potential or virtual state without the 
uproar of the fight and the shedding of blood. 

Crossing the centuries (and avoiding a repeti- 
tion of the analysis of the successive historical 
forms of productive relationships, of class privileg- 
es, and of political power) we must come to an 
application of this result and this criterion to pre- 
sent-day capitalist society. 

It is thus possible to defeat the tremendous 


contemporary mobilization of deceit, the big uni- 


versal production which provides for the ideologi- 
cal subjugation of the masses to the sinister dic- 
tates of the dominant minorities. The fundamen- 
tal trick of all this machinery is “atrocitism”: that 
is, the exhibition (which incidentally is often cor- 
roborated by powerful falsifications of facts) of all 
the episodes of material aggression in which social 
violence, as a result of the relationships of force, is 
manifested and consumed in blows, gunshots, in 
killings and in atomic massacres—and this last 
would certainly have appeared as the most infa- 
mous if the producer of this show had not had 
tremendous success in stupefying the world. 

It will thus be possible to give the proper con- 
sideration, the quantitatively and qualitatively 
preponderant importance, to the countless cases 
in which aggression, resulting always in misery, 
suffering and destruction of human life on a tre- 
mendous scale, is exercised without resistance, 
without clashes and—as we said at the begin- 
ning—without bloodshed even in times and places 
in which social peace and order seem to be domi- 
nant. This is the social peace and order that is 
boasted of by the professional pimps of spoken 
and written propaganda as being the full realiza- 
tion of civilization, order, and freedom. 

In comparing the importance of both factors— 
violence in an actual state and violence in a poten- 
tial state—it will be evident that despite of all the 
hypocrisies and scandalmongerings, the second 
factor is the predominant one. It is only on such a 
basis that it is possible to build a doctrine and to 
wage a struggle capable of breaking the limits of 
the present world of exploitation and oppression. 


Il — The Bourgeois Revolution 


The research we have engaged in regarding the 
“dosage” of violence exercised in its actual state 


(through physical beatings and injuries) and vio- 


lence left at its potential state, (by subduing the 
dominated to the will of the dominators through 
the complex play of penalties threatened but not 
exercised) if applied to all social forms which pre- 
ceded the bourgeois revolution, would prove to be 
too lengthy. For this reason we shall consider the 
question by starting from a comparison of the so- 
cial world of the Ancien Régime which preceded 
the great revolution with that of capitalist society 
in which we have the great joy to be living. 

According to a first and well-known interpreta- 
tion, the revolution which carried into effect the 
principles of freedom, equality and fraternity, as 
expressed in the elective institutions, was a univer- 
sal and final conquest for mankind. This was 
claimed on the basis 

1) that it radically improved the conditions of 
life of all the members of society by freeing them 
from the old oppressions and by opening up for 
them the joy of a new world and 

2) that it eliminated the historical eventuality 
of any further social conflict which could violently 
shatter the newly established institutions and rela- 
tionships. 

A second interpretation, which is less naive and 
less impudently apologetic about the delightful- 
ness of the bourgeois system, recognizes that it 
still harbors large differences of social conditions 
and economic exploitation to the detriment of the 
working class, and that further transformations of 
society must be carried out through more or less 
brusque or gradual means. However, it maintains 
with absolute obstinacy that the conquests of the 
revolution that brought the capitalist class to 
power represented a substantial advancement also 
for the other classes which, thanks to it, gained the 
inestimable advantage of legal and civil liberties. 
Therefore, it alleges that the question is only that 
of proceeding on the road that has already been 


opened up; that is to say, it is claimed that all that 
is necessary is to eliminate the remaining forms of 
despotism and exploitation—after having elimi- 
nated the most severe and atrocious ones—all the 
while keeping hold of those first fundamental 
conquests. This worn out interpretation is served 
to us in many forms. This is the case when Roose- 
velt, from the summit of the pyramid of power, 
deigned to add new liberties, freedom from need 
and freedom from fear, to the well known liberties 
of the old literature (and this at a time when a war 
of unprecedented violence was raging, bringing an 
extermination and starvation of human beings 
beyond any previous limit). This is also the case 
when, from the base of the pyramid, a naive rep- 
resentative of the vulgar popular politicking for- 
mulates, with new words, the old concoction of 
democracy and socialism by chattering about so- 
cial liberties which should be added to those that 
have already been achieved. 

We should not need to recall that the Marxist 
analysis of the historical process of the rise of capi- 
talism has nothing to do with the two interpreta- 
tions we have mentioned. 

In fact, Marx never said that the degree of ex- 
ploitation, oppression and abuse in capitalist soci- 
ety was inferior to that of feudal society but, on 
the contrary, he explicitly proved the opposite. 

Let us say right now, in order to avoid any seri- 
ous misunderstanding, that Marx proclaimed that 
it was a historical necessity for the Fourth Estate 
to fight side by side with the revolutionary bour- 
geoisie against the monarchy, the aristocracy, and 
the clergy. He condemned the doctrines of “reac- 
tionary” socialism according to which the work- 
ers—warned in time of the wild exploitation to 
which they would be subjected by the capitalists in 
the manufacturing and industrial plants—should 
have blocked with the leading feudal class against 


the capitalists. The most orthodox and left-wing 
Marxism recognizes that in the first historical 
phase which follows the bourgeois revolution, the 
strategy of the proletariat could not be other than 
that of a resolute alliance with the young Jacobin 
bourgeoisie. These clear-cut classical positions are 
not derived at all from the assumption that the 
new economic system is less bestial and oppressive 
than the previous one. They result instead from 
the dialectical conception of history which ex- 
plains the succession of events as being deter- 
mined by the productive forces which, through 
constant expansion and utilization of always new 
resources, weigh down upon the institutional 
forms and the established systems of power, thus 
causing crises and catastrophes. 

Thus revolutionary socialists have been follow- 
ing the victories of modern capitalism for more 
than a century in its impressive expansion all over 
the world and they consider this as useful condi- 
tions of social development. This is so because the 
essential characteristics of capitalism (such as the 
concentration of productive forces, machines and 
men into powerful units, the transformation of all 
use-values into exchange-values and the intercon- 
nection of all the economies of the world) consti- 
tute the only path that leads, after new gigantic 
social conflicts have taken place, to the realization 
of the new communist society. All this remains 
true and necessary although we know perfectly 
well that the modern industrial capitalist society is 
worse and more ferocious than those which pre- 
ceded it. 

Of course, it is difficult for this conclusion to be 
digested by minds which have been shaped by 
bourgeois ideology and which have been ingrained 
with the idealisms pullulating from the romantic 
period of the liberal democratic revolutions. In 


fact, if our thesis is judged according to sentimen- 


talist, literary and rhetorical criteria, it cannot but 
arouse the banal indignation from those righteous 
people who would not fail to confront us with 
their jumbled erudition about the cruelties of the 
old despotisms—the autos-da-fé, the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, the corvées of the serfs, the right of the king, 
as well as the last feudal squire to dispose of the 
life and death of their subjects, the jus primae noc- 
tis and so forth—thus showing us that pre- 
bourgeois societies were the theatre for daily in- 
cessant violence and that their institutions were 
dripped with blood. 

But if the research is founded on a scientific 
and statistical basis and if we consider the amount 
of human work extorted without compensation in 
order to allow a privileged enjoyment of wealth; if 
we consider the poverty and misery of the lower 
social strata; if we consider the lives which are sac- 
rificed and broken as a result of economic hard- 
ships and of the crises and clashes which break out 
in the form of private feuds, civil wars, or military 
conflicts among states; if we consider all this, the 
heaviest index shall have to be computed and at- 
tributed to this civilized, democratic and parlia- 
mentarian bourgeois society. 

In response to the scandalized accusation of 
those who reproach the communists for aiming at 
the destruction of private property, Marx an- 
swered—and it is a fundamental point—that one 
of the basic aspects of the social upheaval brought 
forth by capitalism was the violent, inhuman ex- 
propriation of the artisan laborer. Before the rise 
of the large manufactures and mechanized facto- 
ries, the isolated craftsman (or one who worked in 
association with a few relatives and apprentices) 
was bound to his tools as well as to the products of 
his work by a factual, technical and economic tie. 
The right of ownership over his few implements 


and over the limited amount of commodities pro- 


duced in his shop was, in fact, legally recognized 
with no limitation. The coming of capitalism 
crushes this patriarchal and almost idyllic system. 
It defrauds the intelligent industrious craftsman of 
his modest possessions and drags him, dispossessed 
and starving, into the forced labor camps of the 
modern bourgeois enterprise. While this upheaval 
unfolds, often with open violence and always un- 
der the pressure of inexorable economic forces, 
the bourgeois ideologists define its legal aspects as 
a conquest of liberty which frees the working citi- 
zen from the fetters of the medieval guilds and 
trade rules, transforming him into a free man in a 
free state. 

Such was the process which manufacturing in- 
dustry underwent on the whole, and the presenta- 
tion, in Marxist terms, of the development of agri- 
cultural production is not much different. To be 
sure, the system of feudal servitude obliged the 
laborer of the soil to give up a large portion of his 
production for the benefit of the dominant classes, 
Le., the nobility and the clergy. But the serf who 
was bound to the soil maintained a technical and 
productive tie with the earth itself and with a part 
of the products, a tie which indirectly offered him 
a guarantee of a secure, quiet life (a situation 
which was also due to the low population density 
and to the limited exchange of products with the 
large urban centers). 

The capitalist revolution breaks those relation- 
ships and claims to free the serf-peasant from a 
whole series of abuses. However the land laborer, 
reduced to a pure proletarian, follows the destiny 
of the slave-army of industrial laborers, or else he 
is transformed into a fully legal manager or owner 
of a small plot of land, only to be dispossessed by 
the capitalist usurer, the tax collector, or through 
the melting away of the value of money. 


It is not in the scope of this work to go into a 
detailed analysis of this process. However the ele- 
mentary considerations we have made will be 
enough to answer those who pretend they have 
never heard before that Marx considered the new 
bourgeois society to be more infamous than feudal 
society. 

The essential point to establish is this: the dif- 
ferentiating criterion which must be used in order 
to know if a new historical movement should be 
supported or combated is not whether or not this 
movement has realized and accorded more equali- 
ty, justice and freedom, which would be an incon- 
sistent and trivially literary criterion. Instead it is 
the totally different and almost always opposite 
criterion of asking whether the new situation has 
promoted and brought forth the development of 
more powerful and complex productive forces at 
society’s disposal. 

These more highly developed forces are the in- 
dispensable condition for the future organization 
of society itself in the sense of a more efficient 
utilization of labor, which will be able to provide a 
larger amount of consumer goods for the benefit 
of all. 

It was not only useful but also absolutely nec- 
essary for the bourgeoisie, by means of civil war, 
to demolish the institutional obstacles which 
hampered the development of large factories and 
the modern exploitation of the land. If we consid- 
er these results, it does not matter that the first 
and immediate consequence, a transitory one on a 
larger historical scale, was that of making the 
chains of the social disparity and the exploitation 
of the labor force heavier and more hideous. 


RE 


The critique of scientific socialism has clearly 


shown that the great social transformation 
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achieved by capitalism (a transformation which 
historically has fully matured and which in turn is 
fertile with further great developments) cannot be 
defined either as a radical liberation of the vast 
masses or aS a meaningful leap forward in their 
standard of living. The transformation of the insti- 
tutions concerns only the mode in which the 
small, dominant, privileged minority aligns and 
organizes itself in society. 

The members of the pre-bourgeois privileged 
classes formed a system of complex hierarchies. 
The high-ranking ecclesiastics belonged to the or- 
dered and well-organized network of the church; 
the noblemen, who also occupied the highest civil 
and military offices, were hierarchically arranged 
in the feudal system which had at its summit the 
King. 

It is quite different in the new type of society 
(and it must be understood that we are referring 
here to the first and classical type of bourgeois 
economic society based on the unlimited freedom 
of production and exchange, leaving aside the 
great differences between the various nations and 
historical phases). In this society the members of 
the higher and privileged stratum are almost total- 
ly free from ties of interdependence, since each 
factory owner has no personal obligations towards 
his colleagues and competitors in the manage- 
ment of his company and in the choice of his initi- 
atives. This technical and social change, in the 
ideological field, takes the appearance of a histori- 
cal turn from the realm of authority to that of 
freedom. 

It is clear however that this conquest, this sen- 
sational change of scenery, did not take place on 
the theatre of the entire social collectivity but only 
within the narrow circles of the fortunate stratum 
of full and gilded bellies, to which we may add the 


small following of accomplices and direct agents, 


Le., politicians, journalists, priests, teachers, high 
officials and the rest. 

The mass of half-empty bellies are not absent 
in this gigantic tragedy—on the contrary, they 
participate in it, fighting with the sacrifice of their 
lives and blood. What they are excluded from is 
the participation in the benefits of this transfor- 
mation. 

The conquest of legal freedom, which all char- 
ters and constitutions claim to be the heritage of 
all citizens, does not concern the majority who are 
even more exploited and starved than before; in 
reality this conquest is only the internal affair of a 
minority. All the contemporary and _ historical 
questions which have been placed again before 
the nauseating postulate of freedom and democ- 
racy must be resolved in light of this approach. 

On the scale of the individual, the materialist 
thesis states that since the mind functions only 
when the stomach is nourished, the theoretical 
right to freely think and to freely express one’s 
thought, in fact, concerns only he who actually has 
the possibility of such superior activity. Of course, 
it is perfectly contestable whether those who con- 
stantly boast of having attained this superior activ- 
ity actually should be credited with it, but in any 
case it is certainly precluded for the mass of poor- 
ly-fed bellies. 

The harshness of this thesis customarily un- 
chains a sequence of bitter reproaches against the 
“vulgar obscene materialism”. This materialism is 
accused of taking into account only the factor of 
economics and nourishment, ignoring the glorious 
realm of spiritual life and refusing to acknowledge 
those satisfactions which are not reducible to 
physical sensations, i.e., those which man is sup- 
posed to draw from the use of reason, from the 


exercise of civil liberties, and from the enjoyment 
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of electoral rights by which the citizen chooses his 
representatives and the heads of state. 

Here we have nothing new to present and at 
the most we will only verify well-known theories 
with recent facts. Therefore in regard to these re- 
proaches it is necessary once again to establish the 
real scope of the economic determinism professed 
by Marxists as opposed to a common deformation 
which is more obstinate in refusing to disappear 
than scabies or other contagious diseases. This 
deformation reduces the problem to the petty in- 
dividual scale and pretends that the political, phil- 
osophical or religious opinions of each individual 
are derived from his economic relationships in 
society and mechanically spring forth from his 
desires and interests. Hence the large landowner 
will be a right-wing reactionary bigot; the bour- 
geois businessman will be a conservative in re- 
gards to economics but sometimes, at least until 
recently, vaguely leftist in philosophy and politics; 
the petty bourgeois will be more or less democrat- 
ic; and the worker will be a materialist, a socialist 
and a revolutionary. 

Such a Marxism, custom-made for the bour- 
geois democrats, is very convenient for optimisti- 
cally declaring that since the economically op- 
pressed workers constitute the great majority of 
the population, it will not be long before they 
have control of the representative and executive 
organs and, later on, all wealth and capital. Natu- 
rally for the rapid movement of this merry-go- 
round, it will be of great advantage to swing the 
political opinions, beliefs and movements towards 
the left, forming blocs and jumbled conglomera- 
tions with all the slime of the middle-strata which 
supposedly are progressively evolving and taking a 
position against the politics and privileges of the 


upper classes. 


In place of this stupid caricature, Marxism 
draws a totally different picture. While speaking of 
the ideological, political and mystical superstruc- 
tures which find their explanation in the underly- 
ing economic conditions and relationships, Marx- 
ism establishes a law and a method which have a 
general and social relevance. In order to explain 
the significance of the ideology which, in a given 
historical epoch, prevails among a people who are 
governed through a given regime, we must base 
our analysis on data concerning the productive 
techniques and the relationships of the distribu- 
tion of goods and products. In other words, we 
must base it on the class relationships between the 
privileged groups and the collectivities of produc- 
ers. 

Briefly, and in plain words, the law of econom- 
ic determinism states that in each epoch the gen- 
eral prevailing opinions, the political, philosophi- 
cal and religious ideas which are shared and fol- 
lowed by the great majority are those which corre- 
spond to the interests of a dominant minority who 
holds all power and privilege in its hands. Hence 
the priests and wise men of the ancient oriental 
peoples justify despotism and human sacrifice, 
those of the pagan civilizations preach that slavery 
is Just and beneficial, those of the Christian age 
exalt property and monarchy, and those of the 
epoch of democracy and the Enlightenment can- 
onize the economic and juridical systems suitable 
to capitalism. 

When a particular type of society and produc- 
tion enters into a crisis, and when forces arise in 
the technical and productive domain which tend 
to break its limits, class conflicts become more 
acute and are reflected in the rise of new doctrines 
of opposition and subversion which are con- 
demned and attacked by the dominant institu- 


tions. When a society is in crisis, one of the charac- 
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teristics of the phase which opens up is the con- 
tinuous relative decrease in the number of those 
who benefit from the existing regime; neverthe- 
less, the revolutionary ideology does not prevail in 
the masses, but is crystallized only in a vanguard 
minority that is joined even by elements of the 
dominant class. The masses will change ideologi- 
cally, philosophically and religiously through the 
force of inertia and through the formidable means 
utilized by every dominant class for the molding 
of opinions, but this transformation will occur on- 
ly after a long period following the collapse of the 
old structures of domination. We can even state 
that a revolution is truly mature when the actual 
physical fact of the inadequacy of the systems of 
production places these systems into conflict even 
with the material interests of a large section of the 
privileged class itself. And this is true in spite of 
the fact that the old traditional dictates of the 
dominant opinions, with their tremendous reac- 
tionary inertia, continue to be endlessly repeated 
by the mass which is the victim of it, as well as by 
the superior layers which are the depositories of 
the regime. 

Thus slavery definitively collapsed, in spite of 
an obstinate resistance on the level of ideology 
and that of force, when it proved to be a system 
which was scarcely profitable for the exploitation 
of labor and which was of little advantage for the 
slave-masters. 

To say it briefly, the liberation of an oppressed 
class does not proceed first from the liberation of 
the spirit and then of the body, but it must eman- 
cipate the stomach well before it can affect the 
brain. 

The forces for deceptively mobilizing the opin- 
ions of the masses in a way which conforms to the 
interests of the privileged class are, in capitalist 


society, much more powerful than in pre- 


bourgeois societies. Schools, the press, public 
speeches, radios, motion pictures, and associations 
of all kinds represent means which are a hundred 
times more powerful than those that were availa- 
ble to societies in the past. In the capitalist regime, 
thought is a commodity and it is made to order by 
utilizing the necessary equipment and economic 
means for its mass production. Germany and Italy 
had their Ministries of Propaganda and People’s 
Culture, and Great Britain, in turn, instituted its 
Ministry of Information at the beginning of World 
War II in order to monopolize and control the 
whole flow of news. In the period between the two 
World Wars, the dispatch of news was already a 
monopoly of the powerful network of the British 
press agencies; today such a monopoly obviously 
has crossed the Atlantic. Thus as long as military 
operations were favorable for the Germans, the 
daily production of tall tales and lies from the Eng- 
lish information factory attained a level that the 
fascist organizations could only envy. To give one 
example, at the time of the incredible German 
military operation to conquer Norway in 48 hours, 
the British radio broadcasted the details of a disas- 
trous defeat of the German fleet in the Skagerrak! 
The social factor of the manipulation of ideas, 
which ranges from the falsification of the news to 
the fabrication of ready-made critics and opinions, 
is of no small importance (in fact, in the news in- 
dustry today the various versions of an event are 
already compiled before the event actually hap- 
pens, so even if a reporter seems to tell it like it is, 
it still remains a falsehood—the event that is re- 
ported is always the event which must take place 
according to this or that state or this or that par- 
ty). This manipulation of ideas is a component of 
that mass of virtual violence, that is to say, of vio- 
lence which does not take the form of a brutal 


imposition carried out with coercive means but 
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which nonetheless is the result and the manifesta- 
tion of real forces that deform and modify the ac- 
tual situation. 

The modern type of democratic bourgeois soci- 
ety does not joke with the administration of actual 
(or kinetic) violence through its police and mili- 
tary apparatus—and in reality it exceeds the level 
of kinetic violence used by the old regimes which 
are so slandered by bourgeois democracy. But 
alongside of this, it brings the volume of that ap- 
plication of virtual violence to a level never known 
before, a level which is comparable to the unprec- 
edented level of production and the concentration 
of wealth. Due to this, sections of the masses ap- 
pear which, out of apparently free choices of con- 
fessions, opinions, and beliefs, act against their 
own objective interests and accept the theoretical 
justifications of social relationships and events 
which cause their misery and even their destruc- 
tion. 

The passage from the pre-bourgeois forms to 
the present society has thus increased and not di- 
minished the intensity and the frequency of the 
factor of oppression and coercion. 

And when Marxism, for all these reasons we 
have explained, advocates the full completion of 
that fundamental historical step, we certainly do 
not intend to forget or to contradict this funda- 
mental position. 

It is only with criteria which are consistent 
with those we have established above, that we can 
judge and unravel one of the burning questions of 
today, i.e., the transformation of the bourgeois 
method of administration and government corre- 
sponding to the rise of the dictatorial and fascist 
totalitarian regimes. 

Such a transformation does not represent a 
change of one ruling class for another, or even less 


a revolutionary rupture of the modes of produc- 


tion. But while making this critique it is necessary 
to avoid the banal errors which, in line with the 
deviations of Marxism we have been refuting, 
would lead to attributing to the democratic- 
parliamentary form and phase a lesser intensity 
and density of class violence. 

This criterion, even if it were in keeping with 
the facts, would not in any case be sufficient to 
induce us to support and defend the democratic- 
parliamentary phase, for the same dialectical rea- 
sons that we have used in evaluating the previous 
historical changes. But an analysis of this question 
can demonstrate that to refuse the temptation of 
considering only actual violence and to take into 
account, on the contrary, the whole volume of 
potential violence which is inherent to the life and 
dynamics of society, is the only way to avoid fall- 
ing into the deception of preferring (even if it is in 
a subordinate and relative manner) the hypocriti- 
cal method and the noxious atmosphere of liberal 


democracy. 


lll - The Democratic Form and the 
Fascist Form of Bourgeois Rule 


This work examines the extent to which force 
is used in social relationships, distinguishing be- 
tween the two forms in which violence is mani- 
fested: the open manifestations which are carried 
out up to the point of massacre; and the mecha- 
nism of social rules which are obeyed by the af- 
fected individual or group without physical re- 
sistance, due to the threat of punishment inflicted 
on offenders or, in any case, due to the predisposi- 
tion of the victims to accept the norms which rule 
over them. 

In the first chapter we have established a com- 
parison between the two types of manifestation of 
energy in the social domain and the two forms in 


which energy is manifested in the physical world: 
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the actual or kinetic form (or energy of motion) 
which accompanies the collisions and explosions 
of the most varied agents; and the virtual or po- 
tential form (or energy of position) which, even if 
it does not produce such effects, plays just as great 
a role in the collection of events and relationships 
under consideration. 

This comparison—developed from the field of 
physics to that of biology, then to that of human 
society—has been carried out with brief references 
to the course of historical epochs. Arriving at the 
present bourgeois capitalist period, we have 
shown that in this period the play of force and 
violence in the economic, social, and political rela- 
tionships between individuals and above all be- 
tween classes not only has an enormous and fun- 
damental role but—inasmuch as we can measure 
it—becomes much more frequent and widespread 
than in previous epochs and pre-capitalist socie- 
ties. 

In a more exhaustive study, we could use a so- 
cial-economic measurement if we try to translate 
into figures the value of human labor extorted to 
the benefit of the privileged classes from the great 
masses who work and produce. In modern society 
there is a constant decrease in the proportion of 
individuals and economic groupings which suc- 
ceed in living in their own autonomous cycle, con- 
suming what they produce without external rela- 
tionships. Simultaneously there has been an 
enormous increase in the number of those who 
work for others and who receive a remuneration 
that compensates them for only a part of their 
work; likewise there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the social gap between the living stand- 
ard of the great productive majority and that of 
the members of the possessing classes. In fact, 
what is important is not the individual existence of 


one or only a few tycoons who live in luxury, but 


the mass of wealth which a social minority can use 
for its pleasures of all kinds while the majority 
receives only a little more than is absolutely nec- 
essary for existence. 

Since our subject deals more with the political 
aspect of the question than the economic, the 
question we must pose in regard to the regime of 
Capitalist privilege and rule is that of the relation- 
ship between the use of brute violence and that of 
potential force which compels the impoverished to 
submit to the rules and laws in force without vio- 
lating them or revolting. 

This relationship varies greatly according to 
the various phases of the history of capitalism and 
according to the various countries where capital- 
ism has been introduced. We can cite examples of 
neutral and idyllic zones where the power of the 
state is exalted as being freely accepted by all the 
citizens; where there is only a small police force 
and where even the social conflicts between work- 
ers and employers are solved through peaceful 
means. But these Switzerlands tend, in time and 
space, to become more and more rare oases in the 
world-wide capitalist system. 

At its birth, capitalism could not conquer its 
eround without open and bloody struggle since 
the shackles of the state organization of the old 
regime could only be broken through force. Its 
expansion in the non-European continents with its 
colonial expeditions and wars of conquest and pil- 
lage was no less bloody, because only through 
massacre could the mode of social organization of 
the native population be replaced by that of capi- 
talism, and in some cases this meant the extermi- 
nation of entire human races, something unknown 
in pre-bourgeois civilization. 

In general, after this virulent phase of the birth 
and foundation of capitalism, an intermediate pe- 
riod of its development begins. Although this pe- 
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riod is marked by constant social clashes, by the 
repression of revolts of the exploited classes, and 
by wars between states which, however, do not 
embrace all the known world, it is the one which 
has more than any other given rise to the liberal 
and democratic apologia that falsely depicts a 
world in which—except for exceptional and patho- 
logical cases—the relationships between individu- 
als and between social strata are supposed to have 
taken place with a maximum of order, peace, 
spontaneous consent and free acceptance. 

Let us say incidentally that in these colonial or 
national wars, revolts, insurrections, or repres- 
sions—which constitute, even in the smoother and 
calmer phases of bourgeois history, the areas in 
which open violence is unleashed—the bloodshed 
and the number of victims in these crises tend to 
increase, all the other conditions being equal, with 
respect to the crises of the past, and for this we 
can thank “progressive” bourgeois technological 
development. In fact, in parallel with the im- 
provement of the means of production, the means 
of attack and destruction are made more and 
more potent, more powerful weapons are created, 
and the casualties which Caesar’s praetorians 
could inflict by putting rebels to the sword were a 
joke compared to those which machine-gun fire 
can inflict against the insurgents of the modern 
epoch. 

But our aim is to show that even in long phases 
of bloodless enforcement of capitalist rule, class 
force does not cease to be present, and its influ- 
ence in its potential state against the possible de- 
viations of isolated individuals, organized groups, 
or parties remains the primary factor in conserv- 
ing the privileges and institutions of the ruling 
class. We have already cited among the manifesta- 
tions of this class force not only the entire state 


apparatus, with its armed forces and its police, 


even when its weapons are kept at rest, but also 
the whole arsenal of ideological indoctrination 
which justifies bourgeois exploitation and is car- 
ried out by means of the schools, the press, the 
church and all the other ways by which the opin- 
ions of the masses are molded. This epoch of ap- 
parent tranquility is only disturbed occasionally by 
unarmed demonstrations of the proletarian class 
organizations; and the bourgeois onlookers can 
say, after the May Day march, as in the verses of 
the poet: “Once more, thanks to Christ and to the 
police chief, we have had no trouble”. 

When social unrest rumbles more threatening- 
ly, the bourgeois state begins to show its power by 
taking measures to maintain order. A technical 
police expression gives a good idea of the use of 
potential violence: “the police and the troops are 
standing by”. This means that there is no street 
fighting yet, but that if the bourgeois order and 
the bosses’ “rights” were threatened the armed 
forces would leave their quarters and open fire. 

The revolutionary critique has never let itself 
be hypnotized by the appearances of civility and 
serene equilibrium of the bourgeois order. It long 
ago established that even in the most democratic 
republic the political state constitutes the execu- 
tive committee of the ruling class; and thus it deci- 
sively demolished the stupid theories which would 
have us believe that after the destruction of the 
old feudal, clerical, and autocratic state a new 
form of state arises in which, thanks to elective 
democracy, all the elements of society, whatever 
their economic condition may be, are represented 
and protected with equal rights. The political 
state, even and primarily that representative and 
parliamentary one, constitutes an apparatus of 
oppression. It can be compared to an energy res- 
ervoir which stores the forces of domination of the 


economically privileged class. This reservoir is 
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such that these forces are kept in the potential 
state in situations where social revolt does not 
near the point of exploding, but it unleashes them 
in the form of police repression and bloody vio- 
lence as soon as revolutionary tremors rise from 
the social depths. 

This is the sense of the classical analysis of 
Marx and Engels on the relationship between so- 
ciety and state, or in other words between social 
classes and the state. All attempts to shake this 
fundamental point of the proletariat’s class doc- 
trine have been crushed in the restoration of the 
revolutionary principles carried out by Lenin, 
Trotsky, and the Communist International imme- 
diately after World War I. 

There is no scientific sense in establishing the 
existence of a quantum of potential energy if it is 
not possible to foresee that, in subsequent situa- 
tions, it will be liberated in the kinetic state. Like- 
wise, the Marxist definition of the character of the 
bourgeois political state would remain meaning- 
less and inconsistent if it did not conform to the 
certainty that in the culminating phase, this organ 
of power of capitalism will inevitably unleash all 
its resources in the kinetic state against the erup- 
tion of the proletarian revolution. 

Moreover, the equivalent of the Marxist thesis 
on the increase of poverty, and on the accumula- 
tion and concentration of capital could, in the 
sphere of politics, be nothing other than the con- 
centration and increase of the energy contained 
within the state apparatus. In fact, once the de- 
ceitfully peaceful phase of the capitalist era had 
been closed with the outburst of the war of 1914 
and with the economic characteristics evolving 
towards monopoly and towards the active inter- 
vention of the state in the economy and in the 
social struggles, it became evident—above all in 


the classical analysis of Lenin—that the political 


state of bourgeois regimes was taking on more and 
more decided forms of strict domination and po- 
lice oppression. We have established in other 
works that the third and most modern phase of 
Capitalism is economically defined as monopolist, 
introducing economic planning, and_ politically 
defined as totalitarian and fascist. 

When the first fascist regimes appeared they 
were considered in the more immediate and 
commonplace interpretations as a restriction and 
an abolition of the so-called parliamentary and 
legal “guaranteed” rights. In actuality it was simp- 
ly a question, in certain countries, of a passage of 
the political energy of domination of the capitalist 
class from the potential state to the kinetic state. 

It was clear to every follower of the Marxist 
perspective—a perspective defined as catastrophic 
by the stupid castrators of that doctrine’s revolu- 
tionary strength—that the increasing severity of 
the class antagonisms would move the conflicts of 
economic interests to the level of an erupting rev- 
olutionary attack launched by the proletarian or- 
ganizations against the citadel of the capitalist 
state, and that the latter would uncover its artil- 
lery and engage in the supreme struggle for its 
survival. 

In certain countries and in certain situations, 
for example in Italy in 1922 and in Germany in 
1933, the tensions of the social relations, the in- 
stability of capitalist economic fabric and the crisis 
of the state apparatus itself due to the war became 
so acute that the ruling class could see that the 
inevitable moment was at hand where, with all 
the lies of democratic propaganda being exhaust- 
ed, the only solution was the violent clash be- 
tween the antagonistic social classes. 

Then there occurred what was correctly de- 
fined as a capitalists’ offensive. Until then the 


bourgeois class, with its economic exploitation in 
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vigorous development, had seemed to have been 
slumbering behind the apparent kindliness and 
tolerance of its representative and parliamentary 
institutions. Having succeeded in mastering a very 
significant degree of historical strategy, it broke 
the hesitations and took the initiative, thinking 
that rather than a supreme defense of the state’s 
fortress against the assault of revolution (which, 
according to Marx’s and Lenin’s teaching, does not 
aim at taking over the state but at totally smash- 
ing it) it was preferable to launch an offensive ac- 
tion aiming at the destruction of the bases of the 
proletarian organization. 

Thus a situation which was clearly foreseen in 
the revolutionary perspective was accelerated to a 
certain extent. In effect, Marxist communists have 
never thought that it was possible to carry out 
their program without this supreme clash between 
the opposing class forces; and moreover, the anal- 
ysis of the most recent evolution of capitalism and 
of the monstrous enlargement of its state machin- 
eries with their enormous framework clearly indi- 
cated that such a development was inevitable. 

The great error of judgement, tactics, and 
strategy which favored the victory of the counter- 
revolution was that of deploring capitalism’s pow- 
erful shift from the democratic hypocrisy to open 
violence, as if it was a movement that could be 
historically reversed. Instead of counterposing to 
this movement the necessity of the destruction of 
capitalist power, one counterposed instead the 
stupid pacifist pretension that capitalism would go 
in reverse, backwards along its path, in a direction 
Opposite to the one which we Marxists have al- 
ways ascribed to it, and that for the personal con- 
venience of some cowardly rogue politicians, capi- 
talism would be kind enough not to unsheathe its 
class weapons and return to the inconsistent and 


obsolete position of mobilization without war 


which constituted the “pleasant” aspect of the 
previous period. 

The basic mistake is to have been astonished, 
to have whined, or to have deplored that the 
bourgeoisie carried out its totalitarian dictatorship 
without mask, whereas we knew very well that 
this dictatorship had always existed, that the state 
apparatus had always had, potentially if not in 
actuality, the specific function of wielding, pre- 
serving and defending the power and privilege of 
the bourgeois minority against revolution. The 
error consisted in preferring a_ bourgeois- 
democratic atmosphere to a fascist one; in shifting 
the battle front from the perspective of the prole- 
tarian conquest of power to that of an illusory res- 
toration of a democratic method of capitalist gov- 
ernment in the place of the fascist one. 

The fatal mistake was of not understanding 
that in any case the eve of the revolution which 
had been awaited for so many decades would re- 
veal a bourgeois state drawn up for the armed de- 
fense against the proletarian advance, and that 
therefore such a situation must appear as a pro- 
egress, and not as a regression, in comparison with 
the years of apparent social peace and of limited 
impetus from the class force of the proletariat. 
The damage done to the development of the revo- 
lutionary energies and to the prospects of the real- 
ization of a socialist society does not stem from 
the fact that the bourgeoisie organized in a fascist 
form is supposedly more powerful and more effi- 
cient in defending its privilege than a bourgeoisie 
still organized in a democratic form. Its class pow- 
er and energy is the same in both cases. In the 
democratic phase it is in its potential state: over 
the muzzle of the cannon there is the innocuous 
protection of a covering. In the fascist phase, en- 
ergy is manifested in the kinetic state: the hood is 
taken off and the shot is fired. The defeatist and 
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idiotic request which the traitorous leaders of the 
proletariat make to exploitative and oppressive 
Capitalism is that it put back the deceitful covering 
over the muzzle of the weapon. If this were done 
the efficiency of the domination and exploitation 
would not have diminished but only increased 
thanks to the revitalized expedient of legalistic 
deception. 

Since it would be even more insane to ask the 
enemy to disarm, we must gladly welcome the fact 
that, compelled by the urgencies of the situation, 
it unveils its own weapons, for then these weapons 
will be less difficult to face and to defeat. 

Therefore the bourgeois regime of open dicta- 
torship is an inevitable and predicted phase of the 
historical life of capitalism and it will not die 
without having gone through this phase. To fight 
to postpone this unmasking of the energies of the 
antagonistic social classes, to carry on a vain and 
rhetorical propaganda inspired by a stupid horror 
of dictatorship in principle, all this work can only 
favor the survival of capitalist regime and the pro- 
longed subjection and oppression of the working 
class. 
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And with just as much certainty we can con- 
clude the following, though it is quite likely to 
cause an uproar from all the geese of the bour- 
geois left: the comparison between the democratic 
phase of capitalism and the totalitarian phase 
shows that the amount of class oppression is 
greater in the first (although it is obvious that the 
ruling class always tends to choose the method 
which is more useful for its conservation). Fascism 
undoubtedly unleashes a greater mass of police 
and repressive violence, including bloody repres- 
sion. But this aspect of kinetic energy primarily 


and gravely affects the very few authentic leaders 


and revolutionary militants of the working-class 
movement, together with a stratum of middle- 
bourgeois professional politicians who pretend to 
be progressive and friends of the working class, 
but who are nothing but the militia specially 
trained by the capitalists for use in the periods of 
the parliamentary comedy. Those who do not 
change their style and their costume in time are 
ousted with a kick in the ass—which is the main 
reason for their outcries. 

As for the mass of the working class, it contin- 
ues to be exploited as it has always been in the 
economic field. And the vanguard elements which 
form within the class for the assault against the 
present regime continue as always to receive—as 
soon as they take the correct anti-legalistic way of 
action—the lead which is reserved for them even 
by the bourgeois-democratic governments. This 
we can see in countless examples, on the part of 
the republicans in France in 1848 and 1871, on the 
part of Social Democrats in Germany in 1919, etc. 

But the new method of introducing planning in 
the management of capitalist economy—which in 
relation to the antiquated unlimited classical lib- 
eralism of the past constitutes a form of self- 
limitation of capitalism—leads to a levelling of the 
extortion of surplus-value around an average. The 
reformist measures which the right-wing socialists 
had advocated for many decades are adopted. In 
such a way the sharpest and extreme edges of cap- 
italist exploitation are eased, while forms of public 
assistance develop. 

All this aims at delaying the crises of class con- 
flicts and the contradictions of the capitalist mode 
of production. But undoubtedly it would be im- 
possible to reach this aim without having succeed- 
ed in reconciling, to a certain degree, the open 
repression against the revolutionary vanguard 


with a relief of the most pressing economic needs 
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of the great masses. These two aspects of the his- 
torical drama in which we live are a condition for 
one another. Churchill in his latter days said with 
good reason to the Labourites: you won’t be able 
to found a state-run economy without a police 
state. More interventions, more regulations, more 
controls, more police. Fascism consists of the inte- 
eration of artful social reformism with the open 
armed defense of state power. 

Not all the examples of fascism are at the same 
level. Nevertheless the German one, as pitiless in 
the elimination of its enemies as one may say, has 
achieved a very high average standard of living 
economically speaking and an administration that 
technically was excellent, and when it has imposed 
war restrictions these even fell on the propertied 
classes and this to an unprecedented extent. 

Therefore, even though bourgeois class oppres- 
sion, in the totalitarian phase, increases the pro- 
portion of the kinetic use of violence with respect 
to the potential one, the total pressure on the pro- 
letariat does not increase but diminishes. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that the final crisis of the 
class struggle historically undergoes a delay. 

The death of revolutionary energies lies in class 
collaboration. Democracy is class collaboration 
through lots of talk, fascism is plain class collabo- 
ration in fact. We are living in the midst of this 
latter historical phase. The rekindling of the class 
struggle will dialectically arise from a later phase, 
but for the time being let us establish that it can- 
not proceed through rallying the working classes 
behind the slogan of the return to liberalism, in 
which they have nothing to gain, not even rela- 
tively. 
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This section deals mainly with the use of force, 


violence and dictatorship by the ruling classes. It 


does not exhaust the subject of the use of these 
energies by the proletariat in the struggle for the 
conquest of power and in the exercise of power, 
an important question that will be reserved for 
following sections. But still remaining within the 
field of the study of the bourgeois forms of dicta- 
torship, it would do well to specify that when we 
speak about the fascist, totalitarian and dictatorial 
Capitalist method we always refer to collective 
organizations and actions. We do not see the pre- 
vailing factor of the historical scene to be individ- 
ual dictators, who so greatly occupy the attention 
of a public that has been artfully enthralled, 
whether it is by their supporters or their adver- 
saries. 

During the last world war, two of the Big Three 
have been eliminated: Roosevelt and Churchill. 
But nothing has substantially changed in the 
course of events. We will leave Italy aside because 
here the examples of fascism and anti-fascism 
have had a very clownish character (the first mod- 
els of an innovation always make one laugh, as the 
early automobiles which can be seen in a museum 
compared with a modern mass-produced one). In 
Germany the person of Hitler represented a super- 
fluous factor of the powerful Nazi organization of 
forces. The Soviet regime will do very well without 
Stalin when his time has come. The other impres- 
sive machinery of domination, that of Japan, was 
based upon castes and classes without a personal 
leader. 

We can escape from the overwhelming tide of 
lies which gorges modern public opinion only if 
we relentlessly drive away both the fetish of the 
individual as a protagonist of history, meaning not 
only the ordinary person, the man in the street, 
but also the one in the center of the stage, the 
Leader, the Great Man. 
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That we live in an epoch of self-government of 
the peoples, not even the simpletons believe... 

But we are not in the hands of a few great men 
either. We are in the hands of a very few great 
class Monsters, of the greatest states of the world, 
machines of domination whose enormous power 
weighs upon everybody and everything. Their 
Open accumulation of potential energies fore- 
shadows, in all corners of the earth, the kinetic use 
of immense and crushing forces when the conser- 
vation of the present institutions will require it. 
And these forces will be unleashed without the 
slightest hesitation on any side in the face of civil, 
moral and legal scruples, those ideal principles 
which are croaked about from morning till night 
by the infamous, purchased, hypocritical propa- 


gandas. 


IV — Proletarian Struggle and Vio- 
lence 


The first three parts of this article have briefly 
outlined the historical development of the class 
struggles up to present-day bourgeois society. 
They presented the perspective which Marxist so- 
cialism has long given on this subject but which 
nevertheless continues to be an object of deviation 
and confusion. 

To clarify the question we made the funda- 
mental distinction between energy in the poten- 
tial state (energy which is capable of entering into 
action but is not yet acting) and energy in the ac- 
tual or kinetic state (energy which has already 
been set into motion and is producing its various 
effects). We explained the nature of this distinc- 
tion in the physical world and extended it in a very 
simple way to the field of organic life and human 
society. 

The problem was then to identify this energy, 


Le. violence and coercive force, in the events of 


social life. We have emphasized that this is operat- 
ing not only when there is a brutal physical act 
against the human body such as physical restraint, 
beating, and killing, but also in that much larger 
field where the actions of individuals are coerced 
through the simple threat and under the penalty 
of violence. This coercion arises inseparably with 
the first forms of collective productive activity and 
thus of what is considered to be civilized and polit- 
ical society. Coercion is an indispensable factor in 
the development of the whole course of history 
and in the development of the successive institu- 
tions and classes. The question is not to exalt or 
condemn it, but to recognize and consider it in the 
context of the different historical epochs and the 
various situations. 

The second section compared feudal society 
with bourgeois-capitalist society. Its aim was to 
illustrate the thesis, which of course is not new, 
that the passage from feudalism to capitalism—an 
event fundamental in the evolution of the tech- 
nology of production as well as in the evolution of 
the economy—has not been accompanied by a 
decrease in the use of force, violence, and social 
oppression. 

For Marx, the capitalist form of economy and 
society is the most antagonistic that history has 
presented until now. In its birth, its development, 
and its resistance against its own destruction, capi- 
talism reaches a level of exploitation, persecution, 
and human suffering unknown before. This level 
is so high in quality and quantity, in potential and 
mass, in severity and range and—if we translate it 
into the ethical-literary terms which are not 
ours—in ferocity and immensity, that it has 
reached the masses, the peoples, and the races of 
all corners of the earth. 

Finally the third section dealt with the compar- 


ison between the liberal-democratic and the fas- 
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cist-totalitarian forms of bourgeois rule, showing 
that it is an illusion to consider the first to be less 
oppressive and more tolerant than the second. If 
we take into consideration not violence as it is 
openly manifested, but instead the actual poten- 
tial of the modern state apparatuses, that is to say 
their ability and capacity to resist all antagonistic, 
revolutionary assaults, we can easily substitute the 
blind common-place present-day attitude, one that 
rejoices because two world wars supposedly drove 
back the forces of reaction and tyranny, and re- 
place it by the obvious and clear verification that 
the capitalist system has more than doubled its 
strength, a strength concentrated in the great state 
monsters and in the world Leviathan of class-rule 
now being constructed. Our proof of this is not 
based on an examination of the juridical hypocrisy 
or of the written or oratorical demagogy of today, 
which anyway are more revolting than they were 
under the defeated regimes of the Axis powers. 
Instead it is based on the scientific calculation of 
the financial, military, and police forces, in the 
measurement of the frantic accumulation and 
concentration of private or public, but always 
bourgeois, capital. 

In comparison to 1914, 1919, 1922, 1933, and 
1943, the capitalist regime of 1947 weighs down 
more, always more, in its economic exploitation 
and in its political oppression of the working 
masses and of everyone and everything that cross- 
es its path. This is true for the “Great Powers” af- 
ter their totalitarian suppression of the German 
and Japanese state machines. It is also and no less 
true even for the Italian state: although defeated, 
derided, forced into vassalage, saleable and sold in 
all directions, it is nevertheless more armed with 
police and more reactionary now than under Gio- 


litti and Mussolini, and it will be even more reac- 


tionary if it passes from the hands of De Gasperi? 
to those of the /eft parties. 

Having summarized the first three parts, we 
must now deal with the question of the use of 
force and violence in the social struggle when 
these methods of action are taken up by the revo- 
lutionary class of the present epoch, the modern 
proletariat. 

In the course of about a century, the method of 
class struggle has been accepted in words by so 
many and such various movements and schools 
that the most widely differing interpretations have 
clashed in violent polemics, reflecting the ups-and- 
downs and the turning points of the history of cap- 
italism and of the antagonisms to which it gives 
rise. 

The polemic has been clarified in a classic way 
in the period between World War I and the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Lenin, Trotsky, and the left-wing 
communist groups? who gathered in Moscow’s 
International settled the questions of force, vio- 
lence, the conquest of power, the state, and the 
dictatorship in a way we must consider as defini- 
tive on the theoretical and programmatic level. 

Opposed to them were the countless defor- 
mations of social-democratic opportunism. It is 
not necessary to repeat our refutation of these 
positions, but it is useful to simply recall some 
points which clarify the concepts which distin- 
cuish us. Moreover, many of these false positions, 
which were then trampled to the ground and 


2 The Christian-Democratic Prime Minister in 1947 — Ed 


> This expression refers to the left currents headed by 
Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg who struggled inside the 
Second International against revisionism and social- 
pacifism. During World War I and after the October 
revolution they were violently attacked by the social 
democrats and the centrists, notably Kautsky — Ed. 
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which seemed to have been dispersed forever, 
have reappeared in almost identical forms in the 
working-class movement today. 

Revisionism pretended to show that the predic- 
tion of a revolutionary clash between the working 
class and the defensive network of bourgeois pow- 
er was an obsolete part of the Marxist system. Fal- 
sifying and exploiting the Marxist texts (in this 
case a famous preface and letter of Engels)‘ it 
maintained that the progress of military technolo- 
ey precluded any perspective of a victorious armed 
insurrection. It claimed instead that the working 
class would achieve power very shortly through 
legal and peaceful means due to the development 
and strengthening of working-class unions and of 
parliamentary political parties. 

Revisionism sought to spread throughout the 
ranks of the working class the firm conviction that 
it was not possible to overthrow the power of the 
capitalist class by force and, furthermore, that it 
was possible to realize socialism after conquering 
the executive organs of the state by means of a 
majority in the representative institutions. Left 
Marxists were accused of a worship of violence, 
elevating it from a means to an end and invoking 
it almost sadistically even when it was possible to 
spare it and attain the same result in a peaceful 
way. But in the face of the eloquence of the histor- 


ical developments this polemic soon unveiled its 


4 This refers to Engels’ introduction to a reedition of 
Marx’s “Class Struggles in France" in 1895. The leader- 
ship of the German Social Democratic Party censored 
Engels’ introduction so that it appeared as an apology of 
legality at all costs and a demonstration that insurrec- 
tion was impossible. In spite of the fact that Engels pro- 
tested this in a letter to Kautsky, the latter did not pub- 
lish the original introduction. Engels was to die some 
months later. The original text was discovered only in 
1925 — Ed. 


content. It was a mystique not so much of non- 
violence as it was an apology of the principles of 
the bourgeois order. 

After the armed revolution triumphed in Len- 
ingrad over the resistance of both the Czarist re- 
gime and the Russian bourgeois class, the argu- 
ment that it was not possible to conquer power 
with arms changed into the argument that it must 
not be done, even if it is possible. This was com- 
bined with the idiotic preaching of a general hu- 
manitarianism and social-pacifism which of course 
repudiates the violence utilized for the victory of 
the working-class revolutions, but does not de- 
nounce the violence used by the bourgeoisie for its 
historical revolutions, not even the extreme terror- 
istic manifestations of this violence. Moreover, in 
all the controversial debates, in historical situa- 
tions which were decisive for the socialist move- 
ment, when the right contested the propositions 
of direct action, it admitted that it would have 
agreed with the necessity of resorting to insurrec- 
tion if it were for other objectives. For example, 
the Italian reformist Socialists in May 1915 op- 
posed the proposal for a general strike at the mo- 
ment of war mobilization, using ideological and 
political arguments in addition to a tactical evalu- 
ation of the relation of forces; but they admitted 
that if Italy intervened in the war on the side of 
Austria and Germany they would call the people 
to insurrection. 

In the same way, those who theorize the “utili- 
zation” of legal and democratic ways are ready to 
admit that popular violence is legitimate and nec- 
essary when there is an attempt from above to 
abolish constitutional rights. But in such a case 
how can it be explained that the development of 
military technology in the hands of the state is no 
longer an insurmountable obstacle? How can it be 


foreseen, in the event of a peaceful conquest of 
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the majority, that the bourgeoisie will not use 
those military means in order to maintain power? 
How can the proletariat in these situations victo- 
riously use the violence which is criticized and 
condemned as a class means? The social demo- 
crats cannot answer this because in doing so they 
would be obliged to confess that they are pure- 
and-simple accomplices in preserving bourgeois 
rule. 

A system of tactical slogans such as theirs can 
in fact be reconciled only with a clearly anti- 
Marxist apology of bourgeois civilization which 
precisely is the essence of the politics of those par- 
ties which have risen from the deformed trunk of 
anti-fascism. 

The social-democratic thesis contends that the 
last historical situation where the recourse to vio- 
lence and forms of civil war was necessary was 
precisely that situation which enabled the bour- 
geois order to rise from the ruins of the old feudal 
and despotic regimes. With the conquest of politi- 
cal liberties, an era of civilized and peaceful strug- 
gles is supposedly opened in which all other con- 
quests, such as economic and social equality, can 
be realized without further bloody conflicts. 

According to this ignoble falsification, the his- 
torical movement of the modern proletariat and 
socialism are no longer the most radical battle of 
history. They are no longer the destruction of an 
entire world down to its foundations, from its eco- 
nomic framework and its legal and political system 
to its ideologies still impregnated with all the lies 
transmitted by previous forms of oppression and 
still poisoning even the very air we breathe. 

Socialism is reduced to a stupid and irresolute 
combination of supposed legal and constitutional 
conquests by which the capitalist form has alleged- 
ly enriched and enlightened society, with vague 


social postulates which can be grafted and trans- 
planted onto the trunk of the bourgeois system. 

Marx measured the irresistible and increasing 
pressures in the social depths which will cause the 
mantle of the bourgeois forms of production to 
explode, just as geological cataclysms break the 
crust of the planet. His formidable historical vision 
of social antagonisms is replaced by the contempt- 
ible deception of a Roosevelt who adds to the 
short list of bourgeois liberties those of freedom 
from fear and freedom from need, or of a Pius XII 
who, after blessing once again the eternal princi- 
ple of property in its modern capitalist form, pre- 
tends to weep over the abyss which exists between 
the poverty of the multitude and the monstrous 
accumulations of wealth. 

Lenin’s theoretical restoration of the revolu- 
tionary doctrine re-established the definition of 
the state as a machine which one social class uses 
to oppress other classes. This definition above all is 
fully valid for the modern bourgeois, democratic, 
and parliamentary state. But as a crowning point 
of the historical polemic, it must be made clear 
that the proletarian class force cannot take over 
this machine and use it for its own purposes; in- 
stead of conquering it, it must smash it and break 
it to pieces. 

The proletarian struggle is not a struggle that 
takes place within the state and its organs but a 
struggle outside the state, against it, and against 
all its manifestations and forms. 

The proletarian struggle does not aim at seiz- 
ing or conquering the state as if it were a fortress 
which the victorious army seeks to occupy. Its aim 
instead is to destroy it and to raze its defeated de- 
fenses and fortifications to the ground. 

Yet after the destruction of the bourgeois state 
a form of political state becomes necessary, 1.e. the 


new organized class power of the proletariat. This 
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is due to the necessity of directing the use of an 
organized class violence by means of which the 
privileges of capital are rooted out and the organi- 
zation of the freed productive forces in the new, 
non-private, non-commodity communist forms is 
made possible. 

Consequently it is correct to speak of the con- 
quest of power, Meaning a non-legal, non-peaceful, 
but violent, armed, revolutionary conquest. It is 
correct to speak of the passage of power from the 
hands of the bourgeoisie to those of the proletari- 
at precisely because our doctrine considers power 
not only authority and law based on the weight of 
the tradition of the past but also the dynamics of 
force and violence thrust into the future, sweeping 
away the barriers and obstacles of institutions. It 
would not be exact to speak of the conquest of the 
state or the passage of the state from the admin- 
istration of one class to that of another precisely 
because the state of a ruling class must perish and 
be shattered as a condition for the victory of the 
formerly subjected class. To violate this essential 
point of Marxism, or to make the slightest conces- 
sion to it (for instance allowing the possibility that 
the passage of power can take place within the 
scope of a parliamentary action, even one accom- 
panied by street fighting and battles, and by acts 
of war between states) leads to the utmost con- 
servatism. This is because such a concession is tan- 
tamount to conceding that the state structure is a 
form which is opened to totally different and op- 
posed contents and therefore stands above the 
opposing classes and their historical conflict. This 
can only lead to the reverential respect of legality 
and the vulgar apology for the existing order. 

It is not only a question of an error of scientific 
evaluation, but also of a real degenerative histori- 
cal process which took place before our eyes. It is 


this process which has led the ex-communist par- 


ties down hill, turning their backs on Lenin’s the- 
ses and arriving at the coalition with the social- 
democratic traitors, the “worker’s government”, 
and then the democratic government, that is to 
say a direct collaboration with the bourgeoisie and 
at its service. 

With the unequivocally clear thesis of the de- 
struction of the state, Lenin re-established the thesis 
of the establishment of the proletarian state. The 
second thesis does not please the anarchists who, 
though they had the merit of advancing the first, 
had the illusion that immediately after bourgeois 
power was smashed society could dispense with all 
forms of organized power and therefore with the 
political state, that is to say with a system of social 
violence. Since the transformation of the economy 
from private to socialist cannot be instantaneous, 
it follows that the elimination of the non-laboring 
class cannot be instantaneous and cannot be ac- 
complished through the physical elimination of its 
members. Throughout the far-from-brief period 
during which the capitalist economic forms persist 
while constantly diminishing, the organized revo- 
lutionary state must function, which means—as 
Lenin unhypocritically said—maintaining soldiers, 
police forces, and prisons. 

With the progressive reduction of the sector of 
the economy still organized in private forms, there 
is a corresponding reduction of the area in which 
it is necessary to use political coercion, and the 
state tends to progressively disappear. 

The points which we have recalled here in a 
schematic way are enough to demonstrate how 
both a magnificent polemical campaign ridiculing 
and crushing its opponents and, above all, how the 
greatest event up to now in the history of the class 
struggle have brought out in all their clarity the 
classical theses of Marx and Engels, the Communist 


Manifesto, and the conclusions which have been 
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drawn from the defeat of the Paris Commune. 
These are the theses of the conquest of political 
power, the proletarian dictatorship, the despotic 
intervention in the bourgeois relationships of pro- 
duction, and the final withering away of the state. 
The right of speaking of historical confirmations 
parallel to the brilliant theoretical construction 
seems to cease when this last phase is attained 
since we have not yet witnessed—in Russia or an- 
ywhere else—the process of the withering away, 
the dying down of itself, the dissolving away 
(Auflosung in Engels) of the state. The question is 
important and difficult since a sound dialectic can 
demonstrate nothing with certainty on the basis of 
a more or less brilliant series of spoken or written 
words. Conclusions can only be based on facts. 

The bourgeois states, in whatever atmospheres 
and ideological climates, inflate in a more and 
more terrible way before our eyes. The only state 
which [in 1947—Ed.] is presented, through tre- 
mendous propaganda, as a working-class state, 
expands its apparatus and its bureaucratic, legal, 
police, and military functions beyond all limits. 

So it is not surprising that the prediction of the 
shriveling up and elimination of the state, after it 
has fulfilled its decisive role in the class struggle, is 
ereeted with a widespread skepticism. 

Common opinion seems to say to us: “You can 
always wait, you who theorize even red dictator- 
ships! The state organ, like a tumor in the body of 
society, will not regress and will instead invade all 
its tissues and all its innermost recesses until suf- 
focating it.” It is this commonplace attitude which 
encourages all the individualist, liberal, and anar- 
chist ideologies, and even the old and new de- 
formed hybrids between the class method and the 
liberal one, all of which are served to us by social- 
isms based on nothing less than the personality 


and on the plenitude of its manifestation. 


It is quite remarkable that even the few groups 
in the communist camp which reacted to the op- 
portunist degeneration of the parties of the now- 
dissolved International of Moscow, tend to display 
a hesitation on this point. In their preoccupation 
with fighting against the suffocating centralization 
of the Stalinist bureaucracy, they have been led to 
cast doubts on the Marxist principles re- 
established by Lenin, and they reveal they believe 
that Lenin—and along with him all the revolu- 
tionary communists in the glorious period of 1917- 
20—were guilty of an idolization of the state. 

We must firmly and clearly state that the cur- 
rent of the Italian Marxist left, with which this 
review is linked, does not have the slightest hesi- 
tance or repentance on this point. It rejects any 
revision of Marx and Lenin’s fundamental princi- 
ple that the revolution, as it is a violent process 
par excellence, is thus a highly authoritarian, totalli- 
tarian, and centralizing act. 

Our condemnation of the Stalinist orientation 
is not based on the abstract, scholastic, and consti- 
tutionalist accusation that it committed the sinful 
acts of abusing bureaucratism, state intervention, 
and despotic authority. It is based instead on quite 
different evaluations, i.e. the economic, social, and 
political development of Russia and the world, of 
which the monstrous swelling of the state machine 
is not the sinful cause but the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

The hesitation about accepting and defending 
the dictatorship is rooted not only in vague and 
stupid moralizing about the pretended right of the 
individual or the group not to be pressured by or 
forced to yield to a greater force, but also in the 
distinction—undoubtedly very important—made 
between the concept of a dictatorship of one class 


over another and the relationships of organization 
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and power within the working class which consti- 
tutes the revolutionary state. 

With this point we have reached the aim of the 
present article. Having restated the basic facts in 
their correct terms, we of course do not pretend to 
have exhausted these questions, which is some- 
thing that only history can do (as we consider it to 
have done with the question of the necessity of 
violence in the conquest of power). The task of the 
party’s theoretical work and militancy is some- 
thing other: it is to avoid, in the search for a solu- 
tion to these questions, the unconscious utilization 
of arguments which are dictated or influenced by 
enemy ideologies, and thus by the interests of the 
enemy class. 

Dictatorship is the second and dialectical as- 
pect of revolutionary force. This force, in the first 
phase of the conquest of power, acts from below 
and concentrates innumerable efforts in the at- 
tempts to smash the long-established state form. 
After the success of such an attempt, this same 
class force continues to act but in an opposite di- 
rection, i.e. from above, in the exercise of power 
entrusted to a new state body fully constituted in 
its whole and its parts and even more robust, more 
resolute and, if necessary, more pitiless and terror- 
istic than that which was defeated. 

The outcries against the call for the proletarian 
dictatorship (a claim that even the politicians of 
the iron Moscow regime are hypocritically hiding 
today) as well as the cries of alarm against the pre- 
tended impossibility of curbing the lust for power 
and consequently for material privilege on the 
part of the bureaucratic personnel crystallized into 
a new ruling class or caste, all this corresponds to 
the vulgar and metaphysical position which treats 
society and the state as abstract entities. Such a 
position is incapable of finding the key to prob- 


lems through an investigation into the facts of 


production and into the transformation of all rela- 
tionships, which the collision between classes will 
give birth to. 

Thus it is a banal confusion to equate the con- 
cept of dictatorship that we Marxists call for, with 
the vulgar conception of tyranny, despotism, and 
autocracy. The proletarian dictatorship is thus 
confused with personal power, and on the basis of 
the same stupidities, Lenin is condemned just like 
Hitler, Mussolini, or Stalin. 

We must remember that the Marxist analysis 
completely disclaims the assertion that the state 
machines act under the impulse of the will of 
these contemporary “Duces”. These “Duces” are 
nothing but chessmen, having only symbolic im- 
portance, which are moved on the chessboard of 
history by forces from which they cannot escape. 

Furthermore we have shown many times that 
the bourgeois ideologists do not have the right to 
be shocked by a Franco, a Tito, or the vigorous 
methods used by the states which present them as 
their leaders, since these ideologists do not hesi- 
tate to justify the dictatorship and terror to which 
the bourgeoisie resorted precisely in the period 
following its conquest of power. Thus no right- 
minded historian classifies the dictator of Naples 
in 1860, Giuseppe Garibaldi, as a political criminal 
but on the contrary exalts him as a true champion 
of humanity. 

The proletarian dictatorship, therefore, is not 
manifested in the power of a man, even if he has 
exceptional personal qualities. 

Does this dictatorship then have as its acting 
agent a political party which acts in the name and 
in the interests of the working class? Our current 
answers this question, today as well as at the time 


of the Russian Revolution, with an unconditional 
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yes 
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Since it is undeniable that the parties which 
pretend to represent the proletarian class have 
undergone profound crises and have repeatedly 
broken up or undergone splits, our decidedly af- 
firmative answer raises the following question: is it 
possible to determine which party has in effect 
such a revolutionary prerogative, and what crite- 
rion is to be used to determine it? The question is 
thus transferred to the examination of the rela- 
tionship between the broad class base and the 
more limited and well-defined organ which is the 
party. 

In answering the questions on this point we 
must not lose sight of the distinctive characteristic 
of the dictatorship. As is always the case with our 
method, before concrete historical events reveal 
the positive aspects of this dictatorship, we shall 
define it by its negative aspect. 

A regime in which the defeated class still exists 
physically and constitutes from a statistical view- 
point a significant part of the social agglomerate 
but is kept outside of the state by force, is a dictator- 
ship. Moreover this defeated class is kept in condi- 
tions which make it impossible to attempt a re- 
conquest of power because it is denied the rights 
of association, propaganda, and the press. 

It is not necessary to determine from the start 
who maintains the defeated class in this strict state 
of subjugation: the very course of the historical 
struggle itself will tell us. Provided that the class 
we fight is reduced to this state of a social minori- 
ty, undergoing this social death pending its statis- 
tical one, we will admit for a moment that the act- 
ing agent can be either the entire victorious social 
majority (an extreme hypothesis which is unreal- 
izable), or a part of that majority, or a solid van- 
guard group (even if it is a statistical minority), or 
finally, in a brief crisis, even a single man (another 


extreme hypothesis, which was close to being real- 


ized in only one historical example—that of Lenin, 
who in April 1917, alone against the entire Central 
Committee and the old Bolsheviks, was able to 
read in advance in the march of events and to de- 
termine in his theses the new course of the history 
of the party and of the revolution, just as in No- 
vember he had the Constituent Assembly dis- 
solved by the Red Guard). 

As the Marxist method is not a revelation, a 
prophecy, or a scholasticism, it achieves first of all 
the understanding of the way in which the histori- 
cal forces act and determines their relationships 
and their collisions. Then, with theoretical re- 
search and practical struggle continuing, it deter- 
mines the characteristics of the manifestation of 
these forces and the nature of the means by which 
they act. 

The Paris Commune has confirmed that the 
proletarian forces must smash the old state instead 
of entering it and taking it over; its means must 
not be legality but insurrection. 

The very defeat of the proletariat in that class 
battle and the October victory at Leningrad have 
shown that it is necessary to organize a new form 
of armed state whose “secret” is in the following: 
it denies political survival to the members of the 
defeated class and to all its various parties. 

Once this decisive secret has been drawn from 
history, we still have not clarified and studied all 
the physiology and the dynamics of the new organ 
that has been produced. Unfortunately an ex- 
tremely difficult area, its pathology, remains open. 

Above all else the determining negative char- 
acteristic is the exclusion of the defeated class 
from the state organ (regardless of whether or not 
it has multiple institutions: the representative, 
executive, judicial and bureaucratic). This radical- 


ly distinguishes our state from the bourgeois state 
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which pretends to welcome all social strata in its 
bodies. 

Yet this change cannot seem absurd to the de- 
feated bourgeoisie. Once it succeeded in bringing 
down the old state based on two orders—the no- 
bility and the clergy—it understood that it had 
made a mistake by only demanding to enter as the 
Third Estate in the new state body. Under the 
Convention and under the Terror it chased the 
aristocrats out of the state. It was easy for it to 
historically close-up the phase of open dictatorship 
since the privileges of the two orders which were 
based on legal prerogatives rather than on the 
productive organization, could rapidly be de- 
stroyed and thereby the priest and the noble could 
rapidly be reduced to simple ordinary citizens. 

In this article we have defined what fundamen- 
tally distinguishes the historical form of the prole- 
tarian dictatorship. In the next article of this series 
we will examine the relationship between the var- 
ious organs and institutions through which the 
proletarian dictatorship is exercised: the class par- 
ty, workers councils, unions, and factory councils. 

In other words we will conclude by discussing 
the problem of the so-called proletarian democra- 
cy (an expression utilized by some texts of the 
Third International but which it would be good to 
eliminate) which is supposedly to be instituted 
after the dictatorship has historically buried bour- 


geois democracy. 


V — The Degeneration of the Prole- 
tarian Power in Russia and the Ques- 
tion of the Dictatorship 


The difficult problem of the degeneration of 
the proletarian power can be summarized briefly. 
In a large country the working class conquered 
power following the program which called for 


armed insurrection and the annihilation of all in- 


fluence of the defeated class through pressure of 
the proletarian class dictatorship. In the other 
countries of the world, however, the working class 
either did not have the strength to initiate the 
revolutionary attack or else was defeated in the 
attempt. In these countries, power remained in 
the hands of the bourgeoisie, and production and 
exchange continued according to the laws of capi- 
talism which dominated all the relationships of 
the world market. 

In the country where the revolution tri- 
umphed, the dictatorship held firm politically and 
militarily against every counter-attack. It brought 
the civil war to a close in a few short and victori- 
ous years, and foreign capitalism did not engage in 
a general action to crush it. 

A process of internal degeneration of the new 
political and administrative apparatus began to 
develop however. A privileged circle began to 
form, monopolizing the advantages and posts in 
the bureaucratic hierarchy while continuing to 
claim to represent the interests of the great labor- 
ing masses. 

In the other countries, the revolutionary work- 
ing-class movement, which was intimately linked 
to this same political hierarchy, not only did not 
succeed in the victorious overthrow of the bour- 
geois states, but progressively lost and distorted 
the whole sense of its own action by pursuing oth- 


er non-revolutionary objectives. 
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This terrible problem in the history of the class 
struggle gives rise to a crucial question: how can 
such a double catastrophe be prevented? The 
question actually is badly posed. For those who 
follow the determinist method, the question actu- 
ally is one of determining the true characteristics 


and laws of this degenerative process, in order to 
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establish when and how we can recognize the 
conditions which would allow us to expect and 
pursue a revolutionary course free from this 
pathological reversion. 

Here we will not concern ourselves with refut- 
ing those who deny the existence of such a degen- 
eration and who maintain that in Russia there is a 
true revolutionary working-class power, an actual 
evolution of the economic forms towards com- 
munism, and a coordination with the other prole- 
tarian parties of the world which will actually lead 
to the overthrow of world capitalism. 

Nor will we concern ourselves here with a 
study of the socio-economic aspects of the prob- 
lem, for this would necessitate a detailed and care- 
ful analysis of the mechanism of production and 
distribution in Russia and of the actual relation- 
ships which Russia has with foreign capitalist 
economies. 

Instead, at the end of this historical exposition 
on the question of violence and force, we will re- 
spond to those who claim that such an oppressive 
and bureaucratic degeneration is a direct conse- 
quence of infringing and violating the cannons 
and principles of elective democracy. 

This democratic critique has two aspects, with 
the less radical being in fact the more insidious. 
The first is overtly bourgeois and is directly linked 
to the entire world campaign to defame the Rus- 
sian Revolution. This campaign, which has been 
going on since 1917, has been led by all the liber- 
als, democrats and social democrats of the world 
who have been terrorized as much by the magnifi- 
cent and courageous theoretical proclamation of 
the method of the proletarian dictatorship as by 
its practical application. 

After everything that has been said we will 
consider this first aspect of the democratic lamen- 
tation to have been refuted. The struggle against 


it, however, still remains of primary importance 
today since the conformist demand of what Lenin 
called “democracy in general” (and which in the 
basic communist works represents the dialectical 
opposite, the antithesis of the revolutionary posi- 
tion) is still disgustingly paraded by the very par- 
ties who claim to be linked to the present regime 
in Russia. This very regime, although making dan- 
gerous and condemnable concessions to the bour- 
geois-democratic mechanism at home in the area 
of formal rights, not only continues to be, but be- 
comes increasingly a strictly totalitarian and police 
state. 

Therefore we can never insist enough on our 
critique of democracy in all the historical forms in 
which it has appeared until now. Democracy has 
always been an internal method of organization of 
the oppressor class, whether this class is old or 
new. It has always been a technique, whether old 
or new, that is utilized in the internal relations 
among the elements and groups of the exploiting 
class. In the bourgeois revolutions, it was also the 
necessary and vital environment for the emer- 
gence of capitalism. 

The old democracies were based on electoral 
principles, assemblies, parliaments, or councils. 
While deceitfully pretending that their aim was to 
realize a well-being for all and the extension of the 
spiritual or material conquests to all of society, 
their actual function was to enforce and maintain 
the exploitation of a mass of heathens, slaves and 
helots, of whole peoples who had been oppressed 
because they were less advanced or less war-like, 
and of a whole mass who had been excluded from 
the temple, the senate, the city and the assem- 
blies. 

We can see the reality of the multitude of ba- 
nal theories based on the principle of egalitarian- 


ism: it is the compromise, agreement, and con- 
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spiracy among the members of the privileged mi- 
nority to the detriment of the lower classes. Our 
appraisal of the modern democratic form, which is 
based on the holy charter of the British, French, 
and American revolutions, is no different. Modern 
democracy is a technique which provides the best 
political conditions for the capitalist oppression 
and exploitation of the workers. It replaces the old 
network of feudal oppression, by which capitalism 
itself was suffocated, but only to exploit in a way 
which is new and different, but no less intense or 
extensive. 

Our interpretation of the present totalitarian 
phase of the bourgeois epoch is fundamental in 
regard to this point. In this phase the parliamen- 
tary forms, having played out their role, tend to 
disappear and the atmosphere of modern capital- 
ism becomes anti-liberal and anti-democratic. The 
tactical consequence of this correct evaluation is 
that any call to return to the old bourgeois democ- 
racy characteristic of rising capitalism is opposed 
to the interests of the working class; it is reaction- 


ary and even “anti-progressive”. 
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We will now take up the second aspect of the 
democratic critique. This aspect is not inspired by 
the dogmas of an inter-class and above-class de- 
mocracy, but instead says basically the following: 
it is well and good to establish the proletarian dic- 
tatorship and to do away with any scruples in the 
repression of the rights of the defeated bourgeois 
minority; however once the bourgeoisie in Russia 
was deprived of all rights, the degeneration of the 
proletarian state occurred because the rules of 
representation were violated “within” the working 
class. If an elective system truly functioning ac- 
cording to the majority principle had been estab- 
lished and respected in the base organizations of 


the proletariat (the soviets, the unions and the 
political party), with every decision made on the 
basis of the numerical outcome of a “truly free” 
vote, then the true revolutionary path would have 
been automatically maintained and it would have 
been possible to ward off any degeneration and 
any danger of the abusive, suffocating domination 
by the ignoble “Stalinist clique”. 

At the heart of this widely accepted viewpoint 
is the idea that each individual, solely due to the 
fact that he or she belongs to an economic class 
(i.e. that he finds himself in particular relation- 
ships in common with many others with respect to 
production) is consequently predisposed to ac- 
quire a clear class “consciousness”, in other words 
to acquire that body of ideas and understandings 
which reflect the interests, the historical path and 
the future of his class. This is a false way of under- 
standing Marxist determinism because the for- 
mation of consciousness is something which, alt- 
hough certainly linked to the basic economic con- 
ditions, lags behind them at a great distance in 
time and has a field of action that is much more 
restricted. 

For example, many centuries before the devel- 
opment of the historical consciousness of the 
bourgeois class, the bourgeois, the tradesman, the 
banker, and the small manufacturer existed and 
fulfilled essential economic functions, but had the 
mentality of servants and accomplices of the feu- 
dal lords. A revolutionary tendency and ideology 
slowly formed among them however and an auda- 
cious minority began to organize itself in order to 
attempt to conquer power. 

Just as it is true that some members of the aris- 
tocracy fought for the bourgeois revolution, it is 
also true that there were many members of the 
bourgeoisie who, after the conquest of power in 


the great democratic revolutions, not only re- 
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tained a way of thinking but also a course of ac- 
tion contrary to the general interests of their own 
class, and militated and fought with the counter- 
revolutionary party. 

Similarly, while the opinions and consciousness 
of the worker are formed under the influence of 
his or her working and material living conditions, 
they are also formed in the environment of the 
whole traditional conservative ideology in which 
the capitalist world envelopes the worker. 

This conservative influence is becoming in- 
creasingly stronger in the present period. It is not 
necessary to list again the resources which are 
available not only for the systematic organization 
of propaganda through modern techniques, but 
also for the actual centralized intervention in eco- 
nomic life through the adoption of numerous re- 
formist measures and state intervention which are 
intended to satisfy certain secondary needs of the 
workers, and which in fact often have a concrete 
effect on their economic situation. 

For the crude and uneducated masses, the old 
aristocratic and feudal regimes needed only the 
church to fabricate servile ideologies. They acted 
on the rising bourgeoisie, however, primarily 
through their monopoly over the school and cul- 
ture. The young bourgeoisie was consequently 
compelled to sustain a great and complex ideolog- 
ical struggle which the literature presents as a 
struggle for the freedom of thought, but which in 
fact concerned the superstructure and a fierce 
conflict between two forces who were organized 
to defeat one another. 

Today world capitalism, in addition to the 
church and schools, disposes of an endless number 
of other forms of ideological manipulation and 
countless methods for forming a so-called “con- 


sclousness”. 


It surpasses the old regimes, both quantitative- 
ly and qualitatively, in the fabrication of false- 
hoods and deceits. This is true not only in that it 
broadcasts the most absurd doctrines and supersti- 
tions, but also in that it informs the masses in a 
totally false way about the countless events in the 
complexity of modern life. 

In spite of this tremendous arsenal of our class 
enemy, we have always maintained that within 
the oppressed class an antagonistic ideology and 
doctrine would form and would achieve a greater 
and greater clarity as the economic development 
itself sharpens the conflict between the productive 
forces and the relations of production and as the 
fierce struggle between different class interests 
spreads. This perspective is not founded on the 
argument that given the fact that the proletarians 
outnumber the bourgeois, the sum total of their 
individual views and conceptions would prevail 
over that of the enemy due to their greater nu- 
merical weight. 

We have always maintained that this clarity 
and consciousness is not realized in an amorphous 
mass of isolated individuals. It is realized instead 
in organizations which emerge from the undiffer- 
entiated mass, in resolute minorities who join to- 
gether beyond national boundaries, following the 
line of the general historical continuity of the 
movement. These minorities assume the function 
of leading the struggle of the masses; the greater 
part of the masses, on the other hand, are pushed 
into this struggle by economic factors well before 
they develop the same strength and clarity of ideas 
that is crystallized in the guiding party. 

This is why a count of the votes cast by the en- 
tire working-class mass (supposing such a thing 
were possible) would not exclude an outcome fa- 
vorable to the counter-revolution even in a situa- 


tion which would be conducive to a forward ad- 
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vance and a struggle under the leadership of the 
vanguard minority. Even a general and wide- 
spread political struggle which ends with the vic- 
torious conquest of power is not sufficient for the 
immediate elimination of the whole complex of 
traditional influences of bourgeois ideology. The 
latter not only continues to survive throughout 
the whole social structure within the country of 
the victorious revolution itself, but continues to 
act from outside with a massive deployment of all 
the modern means of propaganda of which we 
have spoken before. 

It is, of course, of great advantage to break the 
state machinery, to destroy all the old structures 
for the systematic fabrication of bourgeois ideolo- 
gy (such as the church, the school and other 
countless associations) and to take control over all 
the major means of diffusing ideas, such as the 
press, the radio, the theatre, etc. However all this 
is not enough. It must be completed by a socio- 
economic condition: the rapid and successful erad- 
ication of the bourgeois form of production. Lenin 
was well aware that the necessity of permitting 
the continued existence (and in a certain sense the 
flourishing) of the family management of the 
small-peasant farms meant that a whole area 
would be left open to the influence of the selfish 
and mercantile bourgeois psychology, to the anti- 
revolutionary propaganda of the priest, and in 
short to the 


revolutionary superstitions. The unfavorable rela- 


play of countless counter- 
tionship of forces, however, left no other choice. 
Only in conserving the force, strength and firm- 
ness of the armed power of the industrial proletar- 
iat was it possible to make use of the revolutionary 
impetus of the peasant allies against the shackles 
of the agrarian feudal regime and at the same 


time guard against the danger of a possible revolt 


by the middle peasants, such as occurred during 
the civil war under Denikin and Kolchak. 

The erroneous position of those who want to 
see the application of arithmetic democracy with- 
in the working class, or within certain class organ- 
izations, can thus be traced back to a false appre- 
ciation of Marxist determinism. 

We have already shown that it is incorrect to 
believe that in each historical period each of the 
opposing classes has corresponding groups which 
profess theories opposed to the other classes. In- 
stead the correct thesis is that in each historical 
epoch the doctrinal system based on the interests 
of the ruling class tends to be professed by the op- 
pressed class, much to the advantage of the for- 
mer. He whois a slave in the body is also a slave in 
the mind. The old bourgeois lie is precisely to pre- 
tend that we must begin with the liberation of the 
intellect (a method which leads to nothing and 
costs nothing for the privileged class), while in- 
stead we must start with the physical liberation of 
the body. 

It is also erroneous to establish the following 
progression of determinisms with respect to the 
famous problem of consciousness: influence of 
economic factors, class consciousness, class action. 
The progression instead is the reverse: influence of 
economic factors, class action, class consciousness. 
Consciousness comes at the end and, in general, 
after the decisive victory. Economic necessity 
unites and focuses the pressure and energy of all 
those who are oppressed and suffocated by the 
forms of a given productive system. The oppressed 
react, they fight, they hurl themselves against 
these forms. In the course of this clash and this 
battle they increasingly develop an understanding 
of the general conditions of the struggle as well as 
its laws and principles, and a clear comprehension 


of the program of the class struggle develops. 
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For decades we have been reproached for 
wanting a revolution carried out by those who are 
unconscious. 

We could have responded that provided that 
the revolution sweeps away the mass of horrors 
created by the bourgeois regime, and provided 
that the terrible encirclement of the productive 
masses by bourgeois institutions which oppress 
and suffocate them is broken, then it would not 
bother us in the least if the decisive blows were 
delivered even by those who are not yet conscious 
of the aim of the struggle. 

Instead, we left Marxists have always clearly 
and emphatically insisted on the importance of 
theory in the working-class movement, and we 
consequently have constantly denounced the ab- 
sence of principles and the betrayal of these by the 
right-wing opportunists. We have always main- 
tained the validity of the Marxist conception 
which considers the proletariat even as the true 
inheritor of modern classical philosophy. Let us 
explain. The struggle of the bourgeois usurers, 
colonial settlers and merchants was paralleled by 
an attack by the critical method against the dog- 
mas of the church and the ideology of the authori- 
ty of divine right; there was a revolution which 
appeared to be completed in natural philosophy 
before it was completed in society. This resulted 
from the fact that, of those forms which had to be 
destroyed in order for the capitalist productive 
forces to develop, not the least difficult to break 
down was the scholastic and theocratic ideological 
system of the Middle Ages. However, after its po- 
litical and social victory, the bourgeoisie became 
conservative. It had no interest in directing the 
weapon of the critique, which it had used against 
the lies of Christian cosmology, to the area of the 
much more pressing and human problem of the 


social structure. This second task in the evolution 


of the theoretical consciousness of society fell to a 
new Class which was pushed by its own interests to 
lay bare the lies of bourgeois civilization. This new 
class, in the powerful dialectical vision of Marx, 
was the class of the “wretched artisans”, excluded 
from culture in the Middle Ages and supposedly 
elevated to a position of legal equality by the lib- 
eral revolution; it was the class of manual laborers 
of big industry, uneducated and all-but-illiterate. 

The key to our conception lies precisely in the 
fact that we do not consider the seat of conscious- 
ness to be the narrow area of the individual person 
and that we well know that, generally speaking, 
the elements of the mass who are pushed into 
struggle cannot possess in their minds the general 
theoretical outlook. To require such a condition 
would be purely’ illusory and _ counter- 
revolutionary. Neither does this task of elaborat- 
ing the theoretical consciousness fall to a band or 
eroup of superior individuals whose mission is to 
help humanity. It falls instead to an organism, to a 
mechanism differentiated within the mass, utiliz- 
ing the individual elements as cells that compose 
the tissue and elevating them to a function made 
possible only by this complex of relationships. This 
organism, this system, this complex of elements 
each with its own function, (analogous to the an- 
imal organism with its extremely complicated sys- 
tems of tissues, networks, vessels, etc.) is the class 
organism, the party, which in a certain way de- 
fines the class faced with itself and gives the class 
the capacity to make its own history. 

This whole process is reflected in the most di- 
verse ways with respect to the different individuals 
who statistically belong to the class. To be more 
specific, we are not surprised to find side-by-side in 
a given situation the revolutionary and conscious 
worker, the worker who is still a total victim of the 


conservative political influences and who perhaps 
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even marches in the ranks of the enemy, the 
worker who follows the opportunist currents of 
the movement, etc. 

And we would have no conclusions to automat- 
ically draw from a vote among the working class 
that would indicate the following of each of these 
various positions - assuming that such a vote was 


actually possible. 
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It is only too well established that the class par- 
ty, both before and after the conquest of power, is 
susceptible of degeneration in its function as a 
revolutionary instrument. It is necessary to search 
both for the causes of this serious phenomenon of 
social pathology and for the means to fight it. 
However it only follows from what has been said 
above that the method of voting cannot guarantee 
the correctness of the Party’s orientation and di- 
rectives, regardless of whether this voting is done 
by militants of the party or by a much wider circle 
encompassing the workers who belong to the un- 
ions, the factory organizations, or even the repre- 
sentative organs of a political nature, such as the 
soviets or workers councils. 

The history of the working-class movement 
shows concretely that such a method has never led 
to any good, and has never prevented the disas- 
trous victories of opportunism. In all the conflicts 
between tendencies within the traditional socialist 
parties before World War I, the right-wing revi- 
sionists always argued against the radical Marxists 
of the left that they (the right wing) were much 
more closely tied to the wide strata of the working 
class than the narrow circle of the leadership of 
the political party. The opportunist currents had 
their main support in the parliamentary leaders of 
the party who disobeyed the party’s political direc- 
tives and demanded a free hand to collaborate 


with the bourgeois parties. They did so under the 
pretext that they had been elected by the mass of 
proletarian voters who far outnumbered the pro- 
letarians who belonged to the party and elected 
the party’s political leadership. The union leaders 
who belonged to the party practiced the same col- 
laboration on the union level as the parliamentary 
leaders did on the political level. They refused the 
discipline of the class party, using the justification 
that they represented all the unionized workers 
who greatly outnumbered the party’s militants. In 
their haste to ally with capitalism (something 
which culminated in their support for the first im- 
perialist war) neither the parliamentary possibil- 
ists nor the union bureaucrats hesitated, in the 
name of the workerism and laborism they proudly 
flaunted, to deride those groups who brought for- 
wards the true class politics within the party and 
to brand these groups as intellectuals and some- 
times even as non-proletarians. 

The history of Sorelian syndicalism also shows 
that the method of direct representation of the 
rank-and-file worker does not have Left results, 
and does not lead to the preservation of a truly 
revolutionary orientation. At a certain period this 
school of anarcho-syndicalism had seemed to some 
to be a true alternative to the degeneration of the 
social-democratic party which had taken the road 
of renouncing direct action and class violence. The 
Marxist groups which later converged in the Len- 
inist reconstruction of the Third International 
rightly criticized and condemned this seemingly 
radical orientation. They denounced it for aban- 
doning the only unifying class method which 
could surmount the narrowness of the individual 
trade and of the everyday conflicts limited to eco- 
nomic demands. Even if physically violent means 
of struggle were used, this orientation leads to the 


denial of the position of revolutionary Marxism, 
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because for Marxism every class struggle is a polit- 
ical struggle and the indispensable instrument of 
this struggle is the party. 

The justness of this theoretical polemic was 
confirmed by the fact that even revolutionary 
syndicalism sank in the crisis of the war and 
passed into the ranks of social patriotism in the 
various countries. 

Now, in regards to the action of the party after 
the revolutionary victory, we will turn to the ma- 
jor episodes of the Russian Revolution which shed 
the greatest light and provide us with the best ex- 
perience. 

We reject the critique which claims that the 
disastrous degeneration of Leninist revolutionary 
politics into the present Stalinist policies was 
brought about in the beginning by the excessive 
predominance of the party and its central commit- 
tee over the other working-class organizations. We 
reject the illusory viewpoint that the whole de- 
generative process could have been contained if a 
vote among the various base organizations had 
been used as the means to decide both the make- 
up of the hierarchy and the major changes in the 
politics of the proletarian state. The problem of 
the degeneration cannot be comprehended with- 
out connecting it to the question of the socio- 
economic role of the various working-class organs 
in the process of the destruction of the old econ- 
omy and of the construction of the new. 

Unions undoubtedly constitute, and for a long 
period have constituted, a basic area of struggle in 
the development of the revolutionary energy of 
the proletariat. But this has been possible with 
success only when the class party has carried on a 
serious work within the unions in order to shift 
the concentration of energy from narrow inter- 
mediate objectives to general class aims. The trade 


union, even as it evolved into the industrial union, 


finds limits to its dynamic because within it there 
exist different interests between the various cate- 
gories and groups of workers. There are even 
greater limits to its action as capitalist society and 
the capitalist state pass through the three succes- 
sive historical phases: the prohibition of trade or- 
ganizations and strikes; the toleration of autono- 
mous trade organizations; and finally the conquest 
of the trade unions and their imprisonment in the 
bourgeois system. 

Even under a solidly established proletarian 
dictatorship, the union cannot be considered as an 
organ which represents the workers in a funda- 
mental and stable way. In this social period con- 
flicts between the various trades in the working 
class can still exist. The basic point is that the 
workers only have reason to make use of the un- 
ion as long as the working-class power is com- 
pelled to tolerate, in certain sections, the tempo- 
rary presence of employers; with the disappear- 
ance of the latter due to the advance of socialist 
development, all content of union action is lost. 
Our conception of socialism is not the substitution 
of the state boss for the private boss. However if 
the relationship were such in the transition period, 
then in the supreme interests of revolutionary pol- 
itics it could not be admitted as a principle that 
the employer state must always give in to the eco- 
nomic pressure of the workers’ unions. 

We won’t go further in this involved analysis, 
for at this point we have already sufficiently ex- 
plained why we Left Communists do not admit 
that the unionized mass would be allowed to exert 
an influence on revolutionary politics through a 
majority vote. 

Now let us consider the factory councils. We 
must remember that this form of economic organ- 
ization, which at first appeared to be much more 


radical than the union, went on to lose always 
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more its pretense of revolutionary dynamism; to- 
day the idea of factory councils is common to all 
political currents, even the fascists. The concep- 
tion of factory councils as an organization which 
participates first in the supervising and later the 
management of production, and in the end which 
is capable of taking over, factory by factory, the 
management of production in its totality, has 
proved to be totally collaborationist. It has proved 
to be another way, no less effective than the old 
syndicalism, of preventing the masses from being 
channeled in the direction of the great united and 
centralized struggle for power. The polemic sur- 
rounding this question caused a great stir in the 
young communist parties when the Russian Bol- 
sheviks were compelled to take firm and even 
drastic measures to combat the workers’ tendency 
towards autonomous technical and economic 
management of the factories in which they 
worked. Such an autonomous management not 
only impeded the realization of a true socialist 
plan, but also had the danger of seriously harming 
the efficiency of the productive machinery— 
something the counter-revolutionaries were 
counting on. In fact the factory council, even more 
so than the union, can act as an exponent of very 
narrow interests which can come into conflict with 
the general class interests. 

Consequently the factory councils also cannot 
be considered as a basic and definitive organ of 
the working-class state. When a true communist 
economy is established in certain sectors of pro- 
duction and circulation—that is to say, when we 
have gone far beyond the simple expulsion of the 
capitalist owner from industry and the manage- 
ment of the enterprise by the state—then it will be 
precisely an economy based on autonomous en- 
terprises which have to have disappeared. Once 


we have gone beyond the mercantilist form of 


production, the local plant will only be a technical 
node in the great network guided rationally by a 
unitary plan. The firm will no longer have a bal- 
ance sheet of income and expenditures; conse- 
quently it will no longer be a firm at all, and the 
producer will no longer be a wage-laborer. Thus 
the factory council, like the union, has natural 
limits of functioning which prevent it from being, 
up to the end, the real field for class preparation 
where the proletariat can build its will and capaci- 
ty to struggle until it completely achieves its final 
goal. This is the reason why these economic organ- 
izations cannot be a body which oversees the party 
holding state power and which judges whether or 
not the party has strayed from the basic historical 
path. 

It remains for us to examine the new organiza- 
tions which were brought to life by the Russian 
Revolution. These were the workers, peasants and, 
at the beginning, soldiers soviets. 

Some claimed that this system represented a 
new proletarian-constitutional form counterpoised 
to the traditional constitutional forms of the bour- 
geois state. The soviet system reached from the 
smallest village to the highest bodies of the state 
through successive horizontal strata. Furthermore 
it had the two following characteristics: 1) it ex- 
cluded all elements of the old propertied classes, 
in other words it was the organizational manifes- 
tation of the proletarian dictatorship, and 2) it 
concentrated all representative, executive and, in 
theory, even judicial powers in its nerve centers. It 
has been said that because of these characteristics, 
the soviet system is a perfect mechanism of inter- 
nal class democracy which, once discovered, 
would eclipse the traditional parliaments of bour- 
geois liberalism. 

However, since the emergence of socialism 


from its utopian phase, every Marxist has known 
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that the invention of a constitutional form is not 
enough to distinguish the great social forms and 
the great historical epochs. The constitutional 
structures are transitory reflections of the rela- 
tionship of forces; they are not derived from uni- 
versal principles from which we could deduce an 
inherent mode of state organization. 

Soviets in their essence are actual class organi- 
zations and are not, as some believed, conglomer- 
ations of trade or craft organizations. Consequent- 
ly, they do not suffer from the narrowness of the 
purely economic organization. For us their im- 
portance lies, above all, in the fact that they are 
organs of struggle. We do not try to view them in 
terms of ideal structural models, but in terms of 
the history of their real development. 

Thus it was a decisive moment in the Russian 
Revolution when, shortly after the election of the 
Constituent Assembly, the soviets rose up against 
the latter as its dialectical opposite and Bolshevik 
power dissolved the parliamentary assembly by 
force. This was the realization of the brilliant his- 
torical slogan “All Power to the Soviets”. 

However, all this was not sufficient for us to 
accept the idea that once such a form of class rep- 
resentation is born (and leaving aside here the 
fluctuations, in every sense, of its representative 
composition which we are not able to examine 
here), a majority vote, at whatever moment and 
turn in the difficult struggle waged by the revolu- 
tion both domestically and externally, is a reliable 
and easy method for solving every question and 
even avoiding the counter-revolutionary degener- 
ation. 

We must admit that the soviet system, due to 
the very complexity of its historical evolutionary 
cycle (which incidentally must end, in the most 
optimistic hypothesis, with the disappearance of 
the soviets along with the withering away of the 


state), is susceptible of falling under counter- 
revolutionary influence just as it is susceptible of 
being a revolutionary instrument. In conclusion, 
we do not believe that there is any constitutional 
form which can immunize us against such a dan- 
ger—the only guarantee, if any, lies in the devel- 
opment of the domestic and international rela- 
tions of social forces. 

Since we want to establish the supremacy of 
the party, which includes only a minority of the 
class, over the other forms of organization, it 
could be possible for someone to object that we 
seem to think that the party is eternal, in other 
words that it will survive the withering away of 
the state of which Engels spoke. 

Here we do not want to go into a discussion on 
the future transformation of the party. Just as the 
state, in the Marxist definition, withers away and 
is transformed, from a political apparatus of coer- 
cion, into a large and always-more-rational tech- 
nical administration, so the party evolves into a 
simple organization for social research and study 
corresponding to the large institutions for scien- 
tific research in the new society. 

The distinctive characteristic of the party fol- 
lows from its organic nature. One does not join the 
party because one has a particular position in the 
economic or social structure. No one is automati- 
cally a party militant because he is a proletarian, a 
voter, a citizen, etc. 

Jurisprudents would say that one joins the par- 
ty by free individual initiative. We Marxists say 
otherwise: one joins the party always due to fac- 
tors born out of relationships of social environ- 
ment, but these factors can be linked in a more 
general way to the characteristics of the class par- 
ty, to its presence in all parts of the world, to the 
fact that it is made up of workers of all trades and 


enterprises and, in principle, even of those who 
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are not workers, and to the continuity of its work 
through the successive stages of propaganda, or- 
ganization, physical combat, seizure of power, and 
the construction of a new order. 

Out of all the proletarian organizations, it is 
consequently the political party which least suffers 
from those structural and functional limits which 
enable the anti-proletarian influences—the germs 
which cause the disease of opportunism—to force 
their way in. We have said many times, though, 
that this danger also exists for the party. The con- 
clusion that we draw is not that it can be warded 
off by subordinating the party to the other organi- 
zations of that class which the party represents—a 
subordination which is often demanded under 
false pretexts, other times simply out of naivety 
with the reason that a greater number of workers 


belong to other class organizations. 


RE 


Our conception of this question also concerns 
the supposed necessity of internal party democra- 
cy. We do not deny that there unfortunately have 
been numerous and disastrous examples of errors 
committed by the central leadership of the com- 
munist parties. However, can these errors be 
avoided through computing the votes of the rank- 
and-file militants? 

We do not attribute the degeneration which 
took place in the Communist Party to the fact that 
the assemblies and congresses of the militants had 
little voice with respect to the initiatives taken by 
the center. 

At many historical turning points we have seen 
the rank and file smothered by the center for 
counter-revolutionary purposes. To this end even 
the instruments of the state machine, including 
the most brutal, have been employed. But all this 
is not the origin of the degeneration of the party 


but an inevitable manifestation of it, a sign that 
the party has yielded to counter-revolutionary in- 
fluences. 

The position of the Italian Communist Left on 
what we could call “the question of revolutionary 
guarantees” was first of all that no constitutional 
or contractual provision can protect the party 
against degeneration, even though the party, as 
opposed to the other organizations we have stud- 
ied, has the characteristics of a contractual organi- 
zation (and we use the term not as it is used in 
jurisprudence nor even as it was used by J.J. Rous- 
seau). At the base of the relationship between the 
militant and the party there is an obligation 
which, in order to rid ourselves of the undesirable 
adjective “contractual”, we can simply call a dia- 
lectical obligation. The relationship is double and 
flows in two directions: from the center to the 
base and from the base to the center. If the action 
of the center goes in accordance with the good 
functioning of the dialectical relationship, it is met 
by healthy responses from the base. 

The celebrated problem of discipline thus con- 
sists in establishing a system of limits for the base 
which is the proper reflection of the limits set for 
the action of the leadership. Consequently we 
have always maintained that the leadership must 
not have the right, in the great turning points in 
the political situation, to discover, invent, and im- 
pose pretendedly-new principles, new formula- 
tions and new guidelines for the action of the par- 
ty. These sudden shifts make up the history of op- 
portunism. When such a crisis occurs (and this can 
happen precisely because the party is not an im- 
mediate and automatic organization) it is followed 
by an internal struggle, the formation of tenden- 
cies, and splits. In such a case these are useful de- 


velopments, just as a fever, for freeing an organ- 
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ism of disease. Nevertheless, “constitutionally” 
they cannot be accepted, encouraged or tolerated. 

There is no rule or recipe for preventing the 
party from falling into the crisis of opportunism, 
or for preventing it from necessarily reacting by 
forming factions. However, we have the experi- 
ence of many decades of proletarian struggle 
which enables us to establish some necessary, op- 
timum conditions of which the research, the de- 
fense and the realization must be the constant 
task for our movement. We conclude by laying 


down the most important of these. 


1. The party must defend and advocate all the 
clarity and continuity of the communist doc- 
trine throughout its successive historical ap- 
plications. It must not tolerate the proclama- 
tion of principles which are in even partial 


conflict with its theoretical cornerstones. 


2. In every historical situation the party must 
openly proclaim the complete content of its 
economic, social, and political program, above 
all in regards to the question of power, its 
conquest by means of armed force, and its ex- 
ercise through dictatorship. Those dictator- 
ships which degenerate into regimes of privi- 
leges for a small circle of bureaucrats have al- 
ways been accompanied by hypocritical ideo- 
logical proclamations that are masked behind 
basically populist slogans, sometimes demo- 
cratic, sometimes nationalist in nature, and by 
the pretension of having the support of the 
popular masses. The revolutionary communist 
party, on the other hand, does not hesitate to 
declare its intention of attacking the state and 
its institutions and of holding the defeated 
class under the despotic weight of the dicta- 
torship, even when it admits that only an ad- 


vanced minority of the oppressed class has 
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reached the point of understanding these ne- 
cessities of the struggle. “Communists disdain 
to conceal their views and aims” (the Manifes- 
to). Only renegades pride themselves on a 
supposed ability to attain these aims while 
cleverly hiding them. 


The party must observe a strict organizational 
rigor: it does not accept the idea of increasing 
its ranks by making compromises with groups 
or grouplets, or worse still of bargaining to 
win over the membership of the rank-and-file 


by making concessions to alleged leaders. 


The party must work to instill clear historical 
understanding of the antagonistic nature of 
the struggle. Communists demand the initia- 
tive of attack against a whole world of rules 
and regulations, and traditions. They know 
that they constitute a danger for the privi- 
leged classes. They call the masses to the of- 
fensive, and not to the defense against the 
pretended danger of losing supposed gains 
and improvements won under capitalism. 
Communists do not lend and lease their party 
for causes not their own and for non- 
proletarian objectives such as liberty, country, 
democracy and other such lies. “Proletarians 
have nothing to loose but their chains”. 


Communists renounce the whole gamut of 
tactical expedients which were advocated un- 
der the pretext of hastening the process of 
winning-over large strata of the masses to the 
revolutionary program. Such expedients are 
the political compromise, the alliance and 
united front with other parties, and the vari- 
ous slogans concerning the state, which were 
used as substitutes for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat (such as workers’ and peasants’ 


government, progressive democracy). 


Communists recognize, historically, that the 
use of these tactical means is one of the main fac- 
tors which hastened the decomposition of the pro- 
letarian movement and communist soviet rule. 
They maintain that those who deplore the oppor- 
tunist syphilis of the Stalinist movement, but who 
at the same time champion the tactical weapons 
of the opportunist enemy, are more dangerous 
than the Stalinists themselves. 


Postscript 


The work Force, Violence, and Dictatorship in 
the Class Struggle, which we have published in five 
parts, deals with the questions of the use of force 
in social relationships and the characteristics of 
the revolutionary dictatorship according to the 
correct Marxist interpretation. We did not inten- 
tionally go into the question of the organization of 
the class and the party, however in the final part 
of the discussion on the causes of the degeneration 
of the dictatorship, we were led straight to this 
point since many people have attributed the de- 
generation to errors in internal organization and 
to the violation of a democratic and elective pro- 
cess within both the party and the other class or- 
ganizations. 

In refuting this thesis, however, we have ne- 
elected to mention an important polemic which 
took place in the Communist International in 
1925-26 on the subject of changing the organiza- 
tional base of the Communist Party to factory cells 
or factory nuclei. The Italian Left was practically 
alone in resolutely opposing this change and in 
insisting that the organizational base must remain 
territorial. 

This position was exhaustively expounded at 
the time, however the central point was this: the 
organic function of the party, a function which no 


other organization can fulfil, is to lead the struggle 


from the level of the individual economic struggle 
on the local and trade basis to the united, general 
proletarian class struggle which is social and polit- 
ical. Such a task, consequently, cannot be seriously 
undertaken by an organizational unit which in- 
cludes only workers of the same trade or concern. 
This milieu will only be receptive to narrow trade 
interests, the central directives of the party will 
seem as something coming from above, something 
foreign, and the party officials will never meet 
with the rank and file on an equal footing, and in 
a certain sense they will no longer belong to the 
party since they are not employed by a concern. 

Territorial groups by nature, however, place 
workers of every trade and workers employed by 
different employers on the same level as the other 
militants from social strata which are not strictly 
proletarian—and the party openly accepts the lat- 
ter as rank-and-file members, and initially only as 
rank-and-file members, if necessary keeping them 
in quarantine for some time before calling them, if 
such a thing is warranted, to organizational posi- 
tions. 

It had been claimed that the factory cell would 
provide a closer link between the party organiza- 
tion and the great masses. However we demon- 
strated at the time that the concept of factory cells 
contained the same opportunist and demagogic 
defects as right-wing workerism and Labourism, 
and counterposed the party officials to the rank 
and file, in a true caricature of Lenin’s conception 
of professional revolutionaries. 

The Left replaced the idiotic majoritarian crite- 
rion, which is copied after bourgeois democracy, 
with a higher, dialectical criterion which hinges 
everything on the solid link of both the rank-and- 
file militants and the leadership to the strict and 
obligatory continuity of theory, program and tac- 
tics. It rejected any idea of demagogically wooing 
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those wide layers of the masses which are so easily party and against the suffocation of the party’s 
maneuverable. The Left’s conception of the organ- rank-and-file by the leadership, both of which lead 
ization of the party is, in reality, the only one to a situation where the enemy class gains a devas- 
which can provide protection against the bureau- tating influence. 


cratic degeneration of the leading strata of the 
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